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DEFOE’S TRUE RELATION OF THE 
APPARITION OF MRS. VEAL 


By C. H. Firtu 


DeFoer’s pamphlet has exercised the pen of many critics. The letter 
printed below throws some light on its history. 

The traditional account of its origin is that Defoe wrote the 
“Relation ”’ in order to promote the sale of The Christian’s 
Defence against the Fears of Death, a book translated from the 
French of Charles Drelincourt, which its publisher was finding 
difficult to sell. To the later editions of this book Defoe’s pamphlet 
was regularly prefixed. 

This traditional account was popularised by Sir Walter Scott 
(Miscellaneous Works, iv, 304-312), from whom it is quoted in 
Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel Defoe (1830, ii, 408-410). 
But according to William Lee, writing in 1869, Scott took the story 
from Chalmers, and its details are clearly inaccurate. Lee states 
that the first edition of the pamphlet was published separately on 
July 5, 1706, by B. Bragg, at which time Drelincourt’s book was 
“rapidly running through its third English edition.” He adds 
that the pamphlet was first reprinted with Drelincourt in the fourth 
edition of that work published on September 30, 1706, and did not 
become a necessary appendage to it till the publication of the eleventh 
edition (Lee, Daniel Defoe : his Life and recently discovered writings, 
I, 127). 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in the life of Defoe he published in 1894, 
accepted the conclusions of Lee, excepting the ‘‘ erroneous notion ”’ 
that the narrative of the apparition was a fiction devised by Defoe, 
and declared that “‘ a lady of Defoe’s acquaintance, to whom he gives 
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the name of Mrs. Bargrave,” told him “ in good faith this story ” 
(pp. 128-132). This was merely a conjecture. Mr. Wright pro- 
duced no proof that Mrs. Bargrave ever existed. 

A few months later, Mr. G. A. Aitken, in an article printed in 
the Nineteenth Century for January 1895, undertook to show that the 
persons mentioned in the pamphlet had a real existence. He found 
from the register of St. Mary’s, Dover, that Mrs. Veal, the central 
figure of the story, who was said to have died on September 7, 1705, 
was actually buried at Dover on September 10. He identified the 
brother in the Custom House, with whom Mrs. Veal lived, as a 
certain William Veal, who was Comptroller of the Customs at Dover 
and died in 1729. He also found some evidence that “ old Mr. 
Breton ” who had given Mrs. Veal an annuity of {£10 was Robert 
Breton of the Elms, near Dover, who died in 1708. About Mrs. 
Bargrave he was less certain, though he found out various particulars 
about the family of that name. He suggested, however, that she 
was the wife of Richard Bargrave of Bridge, maltster, who was buried 
at St. Paul’s, Canterbury, in July 1726, and that she was “ the widow 
Bargrave ” who died in January 1728. 

That she was the “ Barbara Smith, widow,’”’ whom Richard 


Bargrave had married on January 11, 1700, at St. Alpheges, Canter- 
bury, seemed probable, but not absolutely certain. However, 
Mr. Aitken clinched these various pieces of evidence by finding in 
the British Museum, in a copy of Defoe’s pamphlet, a long note 
recording an interview with Mrs. Bargrave on May 21, 1714, 
nearly nine years after the famous incident. Mrs. Bargrave told the 
interviewer 


that she had neither written the printed narrative nor published it, nor 
did she know the editor ; all things contained in it, however, were true 
as regards the event itself or matters of importance; but one or two 
circumstances relating to the affair were not described with perfect 


accuracy by the editor. 


From all this evidence Mr. Aitken concluded that Defoe’s story 
was not a fiction, but based on facts, and in his edition of Defoe’s 
Works he reprinted the Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal, and 
in the preface to the volume containing it restated the evidence set 
forth in his article.! 

I am able to confirm Mr. Aitken’s conclusions and complete his 

1 Vol. xv, pp. xiv-xxii, 225-238. 
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proofs by a letter which agrees with the ‘“ Relation ” in substance, 
though it is much shorter, and adds a few more facts. It was 
written on October 9, 1705, a month after Mrs. Veal’s death, and 
nine months before Defoe’s pamphlet appeared. 

The letter comes from a folio scrapbook in parchment binding 
in my possession, which was put together in the eighteenth century, 
and contained a number of broadsides in prose and verse, printed 
during the first sixty years of that period, together with some MS. 
copies of similar productions, and copies of a few letters of the same 
time. The letter is written on two sides of a folio page, and the 
recipient’s name and address are not given; it is clearly not an 
original, but a copy, and is in the handwriting of its alleged date. 


Hono®” Aunt, 

You may very well complain of our negligence in not writing to 
you, but hope you have a better Opinion of me then to think I have quit 
forgot I have such a Relation as an Aunt, and to show y‘ I have not do 
write, thé I have very little to say, without I tell you a long story of an 
Apparition yt appeard to One Mrs. Bargrove here at Canterbury at noon 
day. Wt I sent you I had from Mrs. Bargrove her self. Last Saturday 
was 5 or 6 weeks ago, Mrs. Bargrove was in a low Room in her own house, 
and somebody knockt at y® dore, and it was One Mrs. Veal of Dover, 
who she was very intimately acqainted wt" when she lived at Dover, but 
had not seen her these 2 years and 4, for so long Mrs. B: has lived in 
Canty, this Gent¥" was much overjoyed at y* sight of Mrs. Veal, and went 
to salute her, but she rushed by her, and sat herself down in a great 
armed Chair, and fell into discourse of severall things yt had hapned w® 
they lived together at Dover. Mrs. B: askt Mrs. Veal if she would drink 
any Coffee or Tea, she told her yt if she talkt of eating or drinking she 
would be gone, yt Mrs. Veal was subject to fitts and was never trusted 
alone anywhere without a servant wt her, for w** reason Mrs. B. askt her 
how she venturd to come alone. She told her she gave y™ the slip, for 
she had a mind to see her alone. She told Mrs. B. she was going a long 
journey, and she was minded to tell her some things, before she went. 
She desired Mrs. B. if she should dye to tell her Bro: yt she would have 
Mrs. Margtt Watson have a suit of mourning, if not her best gown and 
petticoat and severall other things she had in a Cabinett. Capt. Watson 
is this Mrs. Veal’s uncle, Mrs. Veal told Mrs. B : that her Bro: and Sister 
Hazlewood were comeing to Dover, but they would not come till she was 
gone her journey, and it was true as she said, for when they came into 
Dover, y* Bell was ringing for her, she was just dead, yt was y® day after 
she dyed, she appeared to Mrs. B: She desired Mrs. B: to write downe 
wt she said but Mrs. B. [said] ’twas more proper for her to write it. 
She told her no, she was not well and could not but Mrs. B. there lay a 
book in y® Room where they were w“ had like to have thrown down 
Mrs. Veal, askt her wt book it was. She told her it was somebodys 
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consolations ag y* fears of death (but I have forgot y° mans name y* writt 
it). Says Mrs. Veal, y° things of the other World are not as we here think 
them. She sayes, you know y* book tells us so, and upon y* they had a 

it deal of very heavenly talk. Mrs. B: sayd Mrs. Veal did not care 
she should look her in y* face but would rubb her hand over it. She askt 
Mrs. B. if she did not think her fits had mightily impaird her. She told 
her she thought she lookt a little pale, and Mrs. B: sayes she had y* 
strangest Blackness about her Eyes she ever saw. She stayd two hours 
and at last seemed uneasy to be gone, and did rise up 2 or 3 times and sit 
down again. She desired she might see Mrs. B.’s little girle who boards 
wth Mrs. Frances Casibon. She went to the next door to get somebody 
to send for the child, and when she came again Mrs. Veal was in y® street 
as far from Mrs. B:s door as from our house to Mr. Oughtons, so Mrs. B. 
went after her, and askt her if she would not stay, and see y* child. She 
told her no, she could not stay, she was going to her Uncle Watsons, and 
would have had Mrs. B: agone w** her, but she could not y® but promised 
to come to her y* next day, and so she had but she has so sad a husband, 
and he came home in a cross drunkeness and shut her out of doors, and 
made her lay in a wett Washho: all night, which hindred her going to 
Capt Watsons but a munday morning she sent there to know if Mrs. Veal 
was gone her journey. Mrs. Watson wondred wt y® woman meant there 
had been no Mrs. Veal so when y* messenger came to Mrs. B. she fancies 
she had mistook y*® message, and so Mrs. B: went her self to Mrs. Watsons 
and while they were disputeing the matter there came in News of y® death 
of Mrs. Veal w“ Mrs. B: and all present were very much surprised at as 
much a more as she 


[Here comes a gap—as if a sentence of about three and a half 
lines had been omitted. The letter concludes :] 


Mrs. Veal lay but a day ill she was taken awednesday & dyed afryday. 
I have writ you a long Epistle and think it high time to conclude w* all 
y® duty love and service from whom its due, dear Ant yor dutifull neece. 
I: Lukyn. 

The letter is dated in the margin ‘‘ Octo. 9.” Of its writer 
“I. Lukyn ” nothing is known tome. Possibly she was the “ very 
sober and understanding gentlewoman”’ referred to in Defoe’s 
preface, who lived in Canterbury within a few doors of Mrs. Bar- 
grave’s house, and was willing to attest the truth of the story, which 
the Kentish Justice of the Peace told his friend in London. The 
writer of the letter tells us she lived close to Mrs. Bargrave and near 
also to a certain Mr. Oughton, and we know from Defoe that both 
houses must have been close to the site of the Saturday beast-market.! 


* The Literary Tradition of Canterbury, 1930, by Mrs. Gardiner, p. 25, which 
tells us that the market is still held every Saturday. a 
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Canterbury antiquarians can perhaps identify the street. Possibly 
they can also identify Mrs. Frances Casibon (? Casaubon) with whom 
Mrs. Bargrave’s daughter boarded ; she may have been a school- 
mistress, and evidently lived further off. Another detail, the bar- 
barous conduct of Mrs. Bargrave’s husband, explains why she was 
“ mightily indisposed ” the next day. 

There are also some new details about Mrs. Veal herself. 
According to the writer of the letter she fell ill on Wednesday, 
September 5. The sister and brother-in-law who came down from 
London to see her were named Hazlewood, and the cousin, daughter 
or wife of Captain Watson, to whom she wished to leave two pieces of 
gold, was named Margaret Watson. ‘The writer also adds particulars 
about the appearance and behaviour of Mrs. Veal which are not in 
Defoe’s narrative, but gives a much more general account of the 
conversation between the two women. She remembers, however, 
that much of their conversation turned on ‘‘ somebody’s consolations 
against the fears of death,” but cannot remember the name of the 
author of the book ; only that “‘ they had a great deal of very heavenly 
talk.” One might suspect that the literary parts of the conversation, 
the references not only to Drelincourt, but to Horneck and Norris, 
were embellishments of the story added by Defoe. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Bargrave in the interview of 1714, named also Dr. John 
Scott’s Christian Life as one of the devotional books recommended 
by Mrs. Veal. She added: “ something was also mentioned in 
this conversation of the former times when the Dissenters were 
persecuted by King Charles II.” At which says Mrs. Veal, “ People 
should not persecute one another when they are all upon the road 
to eternity.” ! 

The three versions of Mrs. Bargrave’s narrative contained in the 
letter, the pamphlet, and the interview complete each other. 
Mrs. Bargrave told her story to many people, and told it consistently. 
She did not vary its substance, but in telling it she sometimes omitted 
or added certain details, and the reporters agreed and varied in a 
similar way. Defoe did not invent the story, as critics once believed. 
He accepted it. His belief in spirits and supernatural warnings is 
attested by his essay on History and Reality of Apparitions, better 
known as The Secrets of the Invisible World Displayed. This 
collection, published in 1727 and 1728, illustrates his method of 
dealing with such stories. It contains some which are derived 

Aitken's Defoe, vol. xv, p. xix. 
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verbatim from printed books, such as Clarendon’s story of the 
warning that came to the Duke of Buckingham, and Isaac Walton’s 
story of Dr. Donne’s vision. Other stories Defoe professes to have 
heard: “ As far as I had the story related, so far I have handed it 
forward ; and I have the truth of it affirmed in such a manner, as I 
cannot doubt it.” And again: “ I had the substance of this relation 
from an ear-witness of the thing, so that I can freely say that I give 
entire credit to it.” There are yet other stories expanded and 
embellished by long dialogues in Defoe’s unmistakable style.! 

My conclusion is that Defoe treated Mrs. Bargrave’s story in a 
more conservative fashion. It is difficult to believe the statement 
made in the preface, that the relation came to him from a Kentish 
J.P. exactly “‘ as it is here worded.” Probably he had more than one 
version of it at his disposal. Like a skilful journalist, he arranged, 
selected, developed, and to some extent dramatised what he was 
told. 

My investigations of the new letter confirm the conclusions of 
my old friend, Mr. G. A. Aitken, who was a great loss to English 
studies. 


1 See.A View of the Invisible World, 1752, pp. 75, 106. 
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MSS. BODLEY 340 AND 342 : EZLFRIC’S 
CATHOLIC HOMILIES 


By KENNETH SISAM 


One can seldom look at an Anglo-Saxon manuscript without thinking 
gratefully of Humphrey Wanley. His portrait hangs in the Manu- 
script Room of the British Museum by virtue of his work as Harley’s 
librarian ; but Bodley was his training-ground, and he might have 
been Bodley’s librarian in succession to Hyde had he not failed, for 
all his learning,! to take a degree.2 During his term as assistant in 
Bodley, he completed the index to Bernard’s Catalogues, and laid the 


1 His reading became proverbial : 


If to be sad is to be wise, 
I do most heartily despise 
Whatever Socrates has said, 
Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. 
(Prior’s Alma, at the end.) 


2 Hearne, who was an enemy, records his deficiency in Logic : “ ‘ By God | 
Mr. Milles,’ he said to his tutor, ‘ I do not nor cannot understand it,’ ”’ and he came 
no more (Remarks and Collections, ix, p. 161). ‘There were other difficulties in the 
way, which were perhaps not unconnected with his humble beginning as a draper’s 
apprentice. In the spring of 1698, while Sir John Cotton’s intentions were still in 
doubt, Wanley wrote to the Vice-Chancellor urging that the University should try 
to secure the Cotton Library. The terms of his letter, and particularly his descrip- 
tion of the project as “‘ feasible,” displeased the Vice-Chancellor. See Wanley’s 
explanation in Ellis, Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men, p- 259, where he says 
that Pepys, though a Cambridge man, would prefer that Oxford should have the 
Cotton Library ; and again in the Bodleian MS. Ballard 13 (June 11, 1701): “I 
humbly thank you for the proffer of your favor (if you had been in town) as to the 
Cotton Library. It continues as it is during the life of Sir John, but at the next 
sessions ’tis highly probable that a bill will be brought in to unite it with the King’s, 
to build a case for both, and to appoint officers and their salaries. : This will for 
ever keep it from Oxford, who might have had it had the University thought fit 
to have used all their endeavors to procure it, even then when I first wrote to the 
then Vice-Chancellor about it.” In aletter of December 24, 1700, ibid., he speaks 
of a “* great discouragement ” from the Vice-Chancellor as one of the reasons that 
decided him to accept a post with the newly-founded Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

* Catalogi Librorum MSS. Anglia et Hibernia, 1697. 

7 
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foundation of his own Catalogue,! which opens with an unusually 
full description of our MSS. Bodley 340 and 342. 

I should rank Wanley’s Catalogue among the half-dozen satis- 
fying books on Anglo-Saxon, and after two centuries and a quarter 
its usefulness is not lessened. Plan and execution are alike good ; 2 
every accessible MS. containing Old English words is described in 
detail ; his search for material went far beyond the obvious sources ; 3 
his eye was quick to light on the things that matter; and he com- 
bined with the natural aptitudes of a great paleographer a sureness 
of method which has made it possible to reconstruct his reasoning 
from his short conclusions. So when the revival of Anglo-Saxon 
studies came in the nineteenth century, scholars found the bulk of 
the manuscript materials collected, described, dated and indexed 
by an expert. With Wanley’s Catalogue as a guide, they could go 
straight to the particular materials they required, or send a copyist 


1 Antique Literature Septentrionalis Liber Alter, seu Humphredi Wanleii 
Librorum Vett. Septentrionalium, qui in Anglie Bibliothecis extant. . . . Cata- 
logus Historico-Criticus, 1705 ; it is the concluding part of Hickes’s Thesaurus. 

® He complained, according to a manuscript note in my copy, that he never saw 
a proof, and that his MS. was destroyed instead of being returned to him. 

* See his letter, written from Cambridge, October 19, 1699, in Ellis, Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men, p. 292. 

* The text of Asser’s Life + Alfred depends on a single MS., once part of 
Otho A.XII, which was entirely destroyed in the Cotton fire of 1731. The early 
descriptions of this MS. are vague and conflicting. Thomas James in 1600 says 
it is in at least two hands, of which that which is “‘ much the latest ” still contains 
many Saxon letters. In 1639, Ussher, whose authority is deservedly high, says 
it is in Saxon characters of Asser’s time, or not much later. Wise, in his edition 
of 1722, speaks of several hands, one of which he calls recentior ; gives a bad 

1 of the first hand which contains no Anglo-Saxon letter forms ; and quotes 
anley’s opinion that this first hand is to be dated “ about A.D. 1000 or 1001.” 
In his Asser, p, xlv, the late W. H. Stevenson, who knew and appreciated Wanley’s 
methods, conjectured that he gave this precise date after comparison of the script 
with a Cotton charter of the year 1001 (Augustus II. 22). anley’s brief answer 
to Wise’s questions, which is extant in a letter to Charlett (June 2, 1721) in Ballard 
MS. 13, confirms this acute conjecture, and clears up all the difficulties : 

“ As to Mr. Wise’s other queres, he may please to know that his Cottonian 
Asser is not written by one hand, but by several, and much about the same time, 
according to the custom of writing books of old. The beginning is of the best 
and stanchest hand, and seems to have been written about A.D. 1000, in the English 
hand of that time, and not all in Saxon letters as misrepresented by Archbishop 
Parker, who printed from this very book ; yet proper names (according to custom 

common) are written with Saxon letters when required, as with 6, p, 

c. Mya rity for adjusting the age of that exemplar is an original Charter of 

/Epelred, dated a.p. 1001, which as to the hand, agreeth very well with the 

first part of the Asser, OrHo. A.12. 1 do not remember any MS. in Oxford exactly 

of that hand, yet I fancy some notion may be had of it, if Mr. Wise pleases to look 
I Canons in Bibl. Bodl. marked Supra. M.4. Arr. 138.” 

This last MS. is now called mony $y , and a reduced specimen of the hand 

y be seen in Napier’s Chrodegang (E.E. Lae opposite p. 112, though only the 

last line is in the Latin script which Wanley in mind. 
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or photographer. This facility led to the rapid and efficient printing 
of the texts, and enabled scholars from abroad, who could not have 
found time to sift the mass of material scattered through the English 
collections, to share and even lead in the work of editing. 

Yet efficiency has its drawbacks. It was not altogether desirable 
that workers should be relieved from foraging among manuscripts 
as Wanley himself had done ; or that the technique and range of 
Old English studies should be so much influenced by the difficulties 
of foreign scholars whose time available for studying MSS. in 
England is short, and whose curiosity about matters not directly in 
hand is necessarily limited. ‘The leading scholars have set the best 
example,! and in principle the manuscripts have always been 
regarded as the fontes vivi : still in practice there has been a tendency 
to use them with economy, or to prefer more convenient sources. 
And now that the flow of new materials and ideas is drying up, there 
is something to be said for the pre-systematic way of turning over 
one manuscript after another, with no set purpose except to follow 
up anything of interest that may arise. At least that must be my 
excuse for a rambling comment on a few selected points in these 
two MSS. 


I 


There is no need to describe the two volumes in detail, because 
their contents are listed fully in Wanley’s Catalogue, pp. 1 ff.; and 
a description has appeared in the latest volume of the Bodleian 
Summary Catalogue.2 It should be noted that— 


MS. Bodley 340 = Wanley’s N.E. F.4.10 = Summary Catalogue 2404 
MS. Bodley 342 = Wanley’s N.E. F.4.11 = Summary Catalogue 2405. 


1 In recent years Professor Max Forster has given us admirable detailed descrip- 
tions of several complex MSS., such as the Vercelli Book (Introduction to the 
facsimile edition, Rome 1913) ; the Beowulf MS. (Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen 
der Sachs. Acad. der Wissenschaften, vol. xxi, 4); MS. Vespasian D. XIV in 
Englische Studien, vol. liv ; and MS. Tiberius A.III in Archiv fir das Studium der 
Neueren Sprachen, vol. cxx. 

2 Vol. ii, pp. 351 f. From Wanley’s time it has been customary to describe 
MS. Bodley 342 first, because it begins with the rubric Incipit Liber catholicorum 
sermonum anglice in anno primo. In fact MS. Bodley 340 is the first, and MS. 
Bodley 342 the second volume of an annual cycle ; but room was found for the first 
of ZElfric’s two accounts of the Creation by placing it out of series at the beginni 
of the second volume (MS. 342). Its rubric is carried over bodily from the origi 
issue of the Catholic Homilies, where it is the first sermon of the first volume. The 
true order is confirmed by comparison with MS. CCCC.198 (see below, § II). 
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Together they make a single homiliary, built up for the most part 
from /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies ; they are written in the same main 
hand ; and they were kept together through careless centuries until 
1761,! when they suffered a change of name, and were separated by 
the unrelated MS. Bodley 341. 

The Anglo-Saxon text falls into three parts : 

(a) The main hand which runs through the original parts of 
both volumes (MS. 340, f. iv and ff. 1-169a, Explicit Hic Liber ; 
MS. 342, ff. 1-202b top, Explicit Hic Liber) is a fine square English 
hand which, if normal conditions are assumed, would fall in the 
first quarter of the eleventh century.2 The initials at the beginning 
of each volume, and one that has escaped colour-washing at f. 57a of 
MS. 342, show the laced designs, and animal heads with flat lower 
jaws and serrated crests, that are typical of the native style round 
about the year 1000. 

(5) In MS. Bodley 342, folio 202 is followed by added leaves 
ff. 203-218 which I shall call the Supplement.? Of these, ff. 203- 
206a mid. are written with blacker ink in a good flowing script that 
need not be much later than the original hand. 

Then at f. 206b top a new sermon begins in a weaker hand which 
would normally be dated about 1050. This hand runs to the end 
(f. 218a foot) of the Supplement, of which the last leaf is cut away 
down the middle from top to bottom. 

(c) On 203b, immediately after the original Explicit, a large rough 
hand,‘ which is not easy to date, but may be placed round about the 
year 1100, has filled the blank space with the following :— 


Se halga papa Gregorius asende (hider on eard) pisne eadigan biscop 
Paulinum, pe we todeg weordiad, Godes word to bodianne ; and he swa 
dide unforhtlice swa lange, 05 he gehwyrfde Eadwine, Nordhembra cyng, 


1 I owe this date to the kindness of Dr. Certs Rengered Se Western MSS. 


? An idea of it may be obtained from two redu pecimens which are used 
as illustrations in S. H. Gem’s An Anglo-Saxon Abbot, 1912. 
* The contents of this Supplement, which in the middle of a sermon as 
if some previous leaves were missing, are from Elfric’s Catholic Homilies, viz. 
f. 203a First Sunday in Lent (ed. Thorpe, i ii, 106, 1. 15 ff.). 
f. 204b ag os a Sunday (ed. Thorpe, ii, 72). 
f. 206b St. An (ed. Thorpe, i, 576). 
f.211b St. Andrew’s Passion (ed. Thorpe, i, 586) 
a from carelessness or because the two volumes were temporarily separated, 
the person who added the first two items failed to notice that both are already in 
MS. Bodley 340 (f. 106b ; f. 87a). 
6 It appears again on the margin of f. 139; and more than once in MS. Bodley 
34°. 
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to cristendome, and ealne his peodscipe ; and perr weard zercebiscop on 
Euerwic ; and per wunede pa hwile pe se cyng Eadwine leofode, and 
Nordhembram (sic) pas cristendomes gyman woldon, pe se zrcebiscop 
Sanctus Paulinus heom bodade fordy pe se cyng Eadwine hefde (pel- 
burge) to cwene, Epelbrihtes dohtor cynges. Pa gelamp hit pet se cyng 
Eadwine werd ofslegen, and se cristendom mid Nordhembrum acolade 
swidor panne hi beporfton ; and he geseah da se halga ercebiscop pet he 
nare nota per nytt beon ne mihte. Gewende pa hider to Cent he and seo 
cwen Eadwines pas cynges ; and he weard pa mid myce(l)re arwyrnesse 
undorfangen fram pam cynge Eadbolde, /Zpelbrihtes suna cynges. Da 
wees pes stede biscopleas, and he 5a Sanctus Paulinus be pas cynges bene 
undorfeng pisne biscopstol, and her ?pa? purhwunode od his liues ende : 
weard pa her bebyrged, 7 her gyt aligd and nis nan. . . .’ 


The historical information about Paulinus has no special interest, 
and is derived from Bede.2 But the Anglo-Saxon tract on the 
Resting Places of the Saints tells us : Donne rested Sanctus Paulinus on 
Rofeceastre ; 3 and the italicised words in the passage above are clear 
evidence that the MS. was at Rochester when they were written. 
This is confirmed by two early catalogues. At the end of Textus 
Roffensis is a catalogue 4 which has been printed in Archaologia 
Cantiana, vol. vi, and which mentions (p. 127) Sermonalia anglica in 
duobus voluminibus. ‘The second catalogue of Rochester, made in the 
year 1202 by Alexander “ huius ecclesi# quondam cantor,” is in 
Royal MS. 5 B.12, and has been printed in Archeologia Cantiana, 
vol. iii: item 112 at p. 57 of the print is Omeliaria anglica II. We 
may be sure that both these entries refer to our MSS.5 Until Sir 
Walter Cope (d. 1614) presented them to Bodley, I have not noticed 
any other record of the MSS. 

Now a pre-Conquest MS. from Rochester is a rare thing. It 
would be still more interesting if the whole MS. were demonstrably 

1 The writing is sometimes faint, and difficulty is increased by a deceptive 
later freshening of the ink, so that Gregorius has been altered to Gregoryus ; for 
peodscipe the surface reading is beodscipe ; for leofode the freshened ink seems to 
give leofdoe ; and I have guessed that beporfton represents an original beporfton. 
Words and letters in round brackets are written above the line ; and of these 
pelburge is certainly in another hand. At the bottom the text has been shorn 
away by the binder. 

* Historia Ecclesiastica, Bk. 11, especially c. xx. His day is Oct. roth. 

* Edited by F. Liebermann, Die Heiligen Englands, Hannover, 1889, p. 15 ; 
cf. p.1. A French version of this tract is printed in Gaimar’s Lestorie des Engles 
(Rolls Series), I, p. xxxix. mer 

* Not included in Hearne’s edition of 1720 ; but Wanley in the description of 
Textus Roffensis at p. 276 of his catalogue, excerpts this and another Anglo-Saxon 
item. 

_ _§ A table of contents for MS. 342, written in an early thirteenth-century hand, 
is headed Sermones anglici. A. 
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written at Rochester ; but we must be content with the presumption 
that it was. All the evidence is consistent with that reasonable pre- 
sumption, though there is none which excludes the possibility that 
the original part was written at some other centre, such as Canterbury, 
and transferred very early to Rochester. Indeed, there are two 
indications which might seem to favour this latter alternative, though 
both are illusory. First, Elfric’s sermon on St. Andrew, the patron 
saint of Rochester, appears in the later Supplement, not in the 
original homiliary. This is evidence that the selection of sermons 
was not made for Rochester, but tells in no way against the copying 
at Rochester of a recognised course of sermons such as this appears 
to be. Secondly, whereas the portions which were certainly or 
probably written at Rochester (the Supplement, especially ff. 206b- 
218; the account of Paulinus ; and scattered glosses, e.g. senfullum 
for syn- in MS. 340 f. 37a, grere for gryre f. 38a) show well-marked 
Kentish features, the original homiliary is in fairly normal West- 
Saxon. But apart from the consideration that A£lfric wrote his 
sermons in West Saxon, the early eleventh century was the period in 
which West Saxon was recognised all over England as the official 
and literary language. The York surveys of about 1030 supply a 
good instance in local documents from the North.! The prayers 
to St. Dunstan and St. lfheah in MS. Arundel 155 give an equally 
striking example from Kent, for though they were certainly copied 
at Christ Church, Canterbury, into an official service book, and were 
presumably composed and Englished at Canterbury, yet they are 
normal West Saxon. Dialect does break through, the more frequently 
as the eleventh century advances ; but good West Saxon may be 
written anywhere in its first half. 

For textual purposes it will be convenient to give these two MSS. 
the siglum R(ochester). 


II 


fElfric issued his Catholic Homilies in two volumes, each of which 
provided a course of sermons for the principal occasions of the 
Church year; and this is the arrangement which appears in the 
printed text.2_ But he expressly authorised a rearrangement which 


2 Edited W. H. Stevenson, English Historical Review, January 1912, pp. 15 ff. 
? Edited B. Thorpe, 2 vols., 1844-1846. 
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would make a single annual cycle out of the two volumes.!_ MSS. 
Bodley 340-342, which were written in Zlfric’s lifetime, are perhaps 
the earliest example of such an alternative grouping ; and as there 
are several Anglo-Saxon books that draw upon the Catholic Homilies, 
it is of some interest to see whether any of them is closely related to 
our MSS. 

The order of contents is the best guide, though the risk of 
coincidence is considerable where the arrangement is that of the 
Church year. But our MSS. are not simply a re-shuffling of 
ZElfric’s two volumes ; several of his sermons are omitted, and the 
sermons for certain days (among them the greatest such as Christ- 
mas and Easter) are drawn from other sources. Thus, in Bodley 340, 
Wanley’s items 20-27 (ff. 108a—152a) are an alien group. The same 
eight items in the same order appear in CCCC. MS. 198 (Wanley’s 
S.8), which is also mainly drawn from the Catholic Homilies ; while 
no other MS. contains more than three of them. This clue is proved 
right by a detailed comparison :— 

(a) Items 1-19 of Bodley 340 correspond with items 1-19 of 
CCCC. 198 in Wanley’s description,? except that item 8 of Bodley 
340 beginning Men da leofostan, us manad (which is not Elfric’s, 
but is found in the older Vercelli collection) is replaced in CCCC. 198 
by /£lfric’s sermon for the same occasion beginning Fohannes se 
godspellere cwaed (Thorpe, ii, 54). 

(6) Items 20-27 of Bodley 340 are covered by items 20-23 and 
26-29 in CCCC. 198. Inthe latter MS. items 24 (= Thorpe, ii, 110) 
and 25 (= Thorpe, ii, 224) are extra sermons for the Second and 
Fifth Sundays in Lent, which have each one sermon only in Bodley 
340. Although they are in the same hand as the sermons that 
precede and follow, they occupy a self-contained quire of 10 leaves 
(against the normal 8); and are evidently an addition to the book 
which the scribe was copying, for they were not included in the 
original table of contents. 

(c) Items 28-34 of Bodley 340 = items 30-36 of CCCC. 1098. 
Here Bodley 340 ends. Here ends, too, the original list of 


* Latin Preface to vol. i, ed. Thorpe, p. 2: Duos libros in ista translatione 
facimus, persuadentes ut legatur unus per annum in ecclesia Dei, et alter anno 
sequenti, ut non fiat tedium auscultantibus ; tamen damus licentiam, si alicui 
melius placet, ad unum librum ambos ordinare. 

_ _® [have used Wanley’s numbering of the items (Catalogue, pp. 125 ff.), because 
it is simpler for comparison than that of M. R. James’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
the CCCC., MSS., p. 475. 
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contents for CCCC. 198, which, like that of Bodley 340, contains 
31 heads. 

(d) Items 1-9 of Bodley 342 are different from items 37-42 of 
CCCC. 198, though all are by Elfric. But this section of CCCC. 198 
is marked by three peculiarities: it is written in a different hand 
from the rest with 23 lines to the page against a normal 26 lines ; it 
ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence ; and it breaks the regular 
sequence of the Church year. It may be concluded that it is an 
intrusion upon the original volume, and that it takes the place of 
items 1-9 of Bodley 342, which preserve the order of the Church 
year.! 

(e) Items 10-14 of Bodley 342 correspond with items 43-46 * of 
CCCC. 198. Item 15 (Thorpe, i, 338) is not in the Corpus MS. 
Items 16-21 of Bodley 342 are items 47~52 of CCCC. 198. 

Here the Corpus MS. loses its orderly character and the corres- 
pondences cease ; but up to f. 2g1b it is a copy, with displacements 
and modifications, of the series found in Bodley MSS. 340 and 342 ; 
and as it is known from glosses written in a characteristic shaky 
hand that CCCC. MS. 198 was at Worcester in the twelfth century,® 
it appears that this particular selection of homilies had some circula- 
tion. For the purposes of textual work on /Elfric’s Catholic Homilies, 
these two MSS. R and W(orcester) represent a branch which had 
separated off in /Elfric’s own time ; and a few sample collations show 
that, though they are closely related, the texts of the sermons in the 
two MSS. do not stand in the simple relation of original and copy. 


III 


There appears to be a short way of determining the type of text 
to which these MSS. (R, W) belong. Since 1855, when Dietrich 


? Except Item 1, for which, see note 2 on page 9. 
8 Bys a Wanley assigns the same number XLV to two consecutive sermons. 
> It must not be Ais ar that this book, which belongs to the early eleventh 
cumin was actually written at Worcester, for on f. 321b, written over an erasure, 
is an inscription 4 ee he. his pat boc pat ic Ulf . . . which is unfortunately 
nanan in its essential fw even with the help of ultra-violet rays. There 
pon aa ap signs of Kentish dialect in the MS. which indicate that it was either 
in the — aT or, as is perhaps more likely, has a South-Eastern book 
ranteie ll ) in its pedigree. 
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published the first part of his classic study of Elfric, the authorities ! 
are agreed that in Thorpe’s print of AElfric’s Second Series, the six 
sermons which follow the passage headed Excusatio Dictantis are not 
part of the original work, but are a later supplement, added by 
#lfric in a “ second edition.” All these six are found in the first 
hand of MS. Bodley 342 ; whence it would follow that the selection 
was made from ZElfric’s second edition.2 The odd thing is that 
when this test can be applied to a collection of sermons, it 
always gives the same result, leading us back to Aélfric’s second 
edition ; and to find the explanation we must go over the ground 
afresh. 


Light is thrown on the date and composition of the Catholic 
Homilies by the following prefaces and notes, all written by /Elfric, 
and all printed in Thorpe’s edition :— 

Series I; (a) Latin letter to Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
(6) English Preface ; (c) Latin note on the needlessness of a table 
of contents. 3 

Series II: (d) Second Latin Letter to Sigeric; (e) Second 
English Preface ; (f) Ammonitio or warning against drunkenness, 
in Latin ¢ ; (g) Excusatio Dictantis or Author’s Apology, in English 
(Thorpe, ii, 520); () Final Prayer (Thorpe, ii, 594). 


That Sigeric became Archbishop in 990 (probably at the beginning 
of the year) rather than in 989 as Dietrich supposed, is now generally 


* Dietrich in Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie (1855), pp. 507 ff.; Miss 
C. L. White, 4lfric (1898), gabe a ff. (mainl y translation of Dietrich) ; ten Brink, 
History of English Literature, trans: yee ip i, 105n.; R.P. Wiilker, Grundriss 
zur Geschichte der angelsdchsischen Litteratur (1885), p. 460 ; W. Hunt in Dictionary 
of National Biography, and in History of the English Church, i. 374; A. Brandl, 
Geschichte der altengls chen Literatur (1908), pp. 163, 165 ; Cambridge History of 
English Literature, i, 116 ff. 

s Lie draws the conclusion, p. 513, and is followed by Miss White, 
pp. 1 

* No closing words for this volume have been preserved, though it is likely 
that there was something of the kind in the first separate publication. 

* This is a postcript to (d)—£lfric takes leave of Sigeric at the end of it—and it 
has been understood as a rebuke to Sigeric himself (see Plummer, A.-S. Chronicle, 
ii, ti 273). — Elfric would hardly expose the Archbishop, whose imprimatur he 

to such public criticism. He quotes the ord’s rebuke to Aaron 
(Lovitiens, — 3), not because the Archbishop stands in Aaron’s place, but because 
Aaron typifies the whole priesthood ; and enness was then a besetting sin of 
—— priests. ‘The Ammonitio was presumably written in Latin so that it should 
reach the priests rather than their tions. Its abrupt intrusion seems to be 

due to some incident which forced the subject upon £lfric’s attention, 
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agreed. The day of his death was October 28, or thereabouts.! 
The year of his death, like so many points in the troubled chronology 
of his times, cannot be established beyond the reach of doubt ; and 
yet it is critical for our purposes. In the Parker MS. of the Chronicle 
it is entered by a contemporary hand under the year 994, whereas 
the late Canterbury MS. Domitian A.VIII has it at 995.2. But these 
two witnesses are easily reconciled : in both of them a single entry 
reports the death of Sigeric and the election of his successor, which 
took place on Easterday (April 21) of the next year ;? so that the 
whole entry might well be transferred to the later year. ‘Thus far 
the case for 994 seems to be clear, and that date is accepted by Stubbs, 
Freeman, Liebermann and the Dictionary of National Biography. 
But then they are compelled to reject the testimony of a good 
charter, Harley 43.C.7, which bears the date 995 and has Sigeric 
among the witnesses. Relying on this charter, Dietrich, and more 
recently Plummer, prefer 995 as the year of Sigeric’s death ; but 
it will be seen that they must reject either the autumn date for his 
death, or the Easter date for the election of his successor, or another 
good charter dated 995 which his successor witnesses as “archbishop 
elect.””® Neither of them notices the evidence of the Leofric Missal, 
where Depositio Sigerici Archiepiscopi is entered by a contemporary 
hand opposite the year 994 in the Paschal tables ; and this should 
be allowed to settle the issue.?_ Hence AElfric completed both series 
of the Catholic Homilies between ggo and the end of October 994. 

In the Second Latin Letterto Sigeric which introduces the Second 
Series, /Elfric says:. . . et licet multis iniuriis infestium piratarum 

1 The early twelfth-century fragment of a Christ Church obituary in MS. 
Nero C. ix has his obit at II. Kal. Nov. ; but the name Sirichus has been erased at 
V. Kal. Nov. above, where his obit was coupled with that of Archbishop AEthelnoth. 
The Christ Church obi of about a century later in the same MS. has Sigeric 
and ZEthelnoth at V. Kal. Nov., but no entry at II. Kal. Nov. 

2 Florence of Worcester agrees. Other MSS. of the Chronicle have it at 996. 

% After “ ZElfric Wiltunscire biscop weard gecoren”’ MS. Domitian A.VIII 
has the addition “‘ on Easterdzi on Ambresbyri fram /®gelrede cinge and fram 
eallan his witan.” 

* Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 30. 

5 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ii, p. 178. 
- * No. 692 in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. See also the Rochester charter, 

oO 


7 I take Harley 43. C.7 to be a nearly contemporary copy rather than an original 
charter, and a slip in the date DCCCCXCYV is probable. ‘Two other charters from 
a late source (Kemble’s 689 and 690) are also connected with Escwig of Dorchester, 
have the same witnesses, and are dated 995 ; but they are obviously untrustworthy. 
One gives Sigeric’s successor the title of archbishop, though Sigeric himself is in 
the list = witnesses, and both are dated in the seventh year of the indiction, which 
should be 994. 
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concutiebamur postquam prafatum libellum (i.e. the First Series) 
tue Sanctitati transmisimus, tamen nolentes repperiri falsidicit promt- 
sores, dolente animo hoc opus perfecimus. Dietrich, interpreting this 
as a reference to the fierce raids of Olaf and Swein in 994, concludes 
that the Second Series was completed after that invasion and before 
Sigeric’s death (which he places in 995) ; and this has been accepted 
as one of the few fixed points in the chronology of A£lfric’s life and 
works. Yet it is impossible if Sigeric died in October 994.1 For 
the Chronicle tells us that the invaders attacked London on the 
Nativity of St. Mary (September 8), and went on to harry the south 
and west of England in the later autumn. So even if we suppose 
that /Elfric wrote his preface in October, the last month of Sigeric’s 
life, he would be writing, whether at Cerne or at Winchester, in the 
very thick of the troubles ; he could not speak of them as past, and 
as happening “ after I sent you my First Series.” 

I have little doubt that AElfric refers to the earlier heavy attacks 
of 991. ‘These are chiefly remembered for the Battle of Maldon in 
the East ; but that they touched the south-western counties closely 
appears from the treaty of peace which is preserved among 
‘Ethelred’s laws; it was made after negotiations by Archbishop 
Sigeric, Alderman /Ethelweard of Devonshire (our A£lfric’s patron), 
and Alderman Elfric of Hampshire, who persuaded the King to buy 
peace for their provinces.” 

It follows that the First Series was completed after Sigeric’s 
election in 990, and before the autumn raids of 991.3 As a refine- 
ment, it may be argued that AZlfric would not fail to refer to Sigeric’s 
election if he were writing to him immediately after it, and that the 
time while the Archbishop was abroad seeking his paliium is also 
excluded. If an ingenious calculation by Stubbs is accepted, he 
was at Rome in July 990, and would not be home till the early 
winter ; so that the first half of gg1 is the likeliest date for the 
completion of the First Series. 

1 Miss White, 4i/fric, pp. 52-55, accepts this date, but follows Dietrich’s 
chronological scheme, without noticing the inconsistency. : 

* F. Liebermann, Gesetze der ry yom i, p. 220. It is significant that 


Sigeric was not the representative of the Church when peace was negotiated with 
the invaders of 994 ; on that occasion, according to the Chronicle, Elfheah Bishop 


of Winchester acted with Alderman Athelweard. This is accounted for if Sigeric 
died in October 994; but it would require explanation if he were alive and at 
work after the peace. 

* ‘That Maldon was fought on August 11 is known from Byrhtnoth’s obit in 
MS. [memes D.XXVII (R. 'T. Hampson, Medii Zvi Calendarium, i, p. vi). 


demorials of St. Dunstan (Rolls Series), p. 391 n. 
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This coincides roughly with the result (990-991) ! that Dietrich 
obtains by mere spacing out from his fixed date for the Second 
Series (994-995). But the words of the Second Latin Letter, per 

I quem nuper tue auctoritati direximus . . . festinavimus 
hune sequentem librum, coupled with the statement in the First 
Letter to Sigeric that the second volume is already in hand (a/terum 
vero librum modo dictando habemus in manibus), indicate a shorter 
interval between the two volumes, perhaps no more than a year ; 
and the issue of both may be assigned to the years 991-992. So 
much for the chronology. 


In the First Latin Letter, lfric says: quadraginta sententias in 
isto libro posuimus; in the Second : Igitur in anteriore opere ordinavimus 
XL sermones, in isto vero non minor numerus sententiarum invenitur ; 
and in the Second English Preface: “ In each book there are forty 
sermons, excluding the preface.”2 The Latin note (f), which 
Thorpe prints as the end of the First English Preface, confirms the 
number of forty sermons for the First Series, but adds a complication : 
Quid necesse est in hoc codice (i.e. the First Volume) capitula ordinare, 
cum prediximus quod XL sententias in se contineat? exceplo quod 
4E pelwerdus dux vellet habere XL quattuor in suo libro. When this 
is read in connection with a sentence in the Second English Preface : 
“‘ Before each sermon we have set the title in Latin, but anybody 
who likes may dress a table of contents after the preface,” * it appears 
that AElfric, having come to the end of the preface, which the table 
of contents would naturally follow, makes a note for his copyists 
that in Volume I such a table of contents is unnecessary ; for if it is 
known that there are forty sermons and that they are arranged in the 
order of the Church year (with which all users of the collection 
would be familiar), there is no need for a table of contents to prove the 
completeness of any copy or the order of its parts. But then, to 
avoid a possible error, he reminds the scribes that his patron Athel- 
weard wants forty-four sermons in his personal copy. Chance has 


? Dietrich and be who ow ee do aes see — vaongen. 4 it is that ZElfric, 
writing in 994-995 of invasions which began in September 994 and were just ended, 
would pod & - bed as happening “ after I sent you my First Series in 990-991 ” 
—for that is the effect of their datings. 

* In the English Preface to his next work, the Grammar, he again speaks of the 
two books as containing eighty sermons. 

* Thorpe slates, and is followed by Miss White, p. 105. /£lfric’s 
prefaces show a keen interest in the details of the scribes’ work ; and we shall see 
that there was more reason for a table of contents in the Second Series. 
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thus preserved a note intended not for the reader, as the prefaces 
are, but for the workers in a scriptorium. 

In Thorpe’s edition, the First Volume contains 40 sermons. 
But the Second Volume, on Thorpe’s count, contains 45 sermons, 
of which 39 precede and 6 follow the Author’s Apology. Dietrich, 
by counting as two a composite sermon which Thorpe counts as one 
(Thorpe’s item xii for choice), brings the number of sermons before 
the Author’s Apology up to 40 ; and assumes that the Second Series 
originally ended here. He takes the six following sermons to be a 
supplement added by /£lfric in a later issue. He thinks that the 
first four of them are the four extra sermons which /ithelweard 
desired for his own copy, and is confirmed in this view when he 
detects evidences of later composition in the fifth sermon Jn Natale 
Sanctarum Virginum.' ‘This explanation has been generally 
accepted.” 

But great and deserved as Dictrich’s authority is, his solution is 
not so satisfactory that it should pass without question. 

(1) There is nothing in the Author’s Apology to suggest that the 
six sermons which follow it are a later supplement to the original 
issue of the Second Series ; and these six sermons are followed by a 
normal Explicit Liber Secundus, etc. 

(2) The Apology itself cannot be very much later than the original 
issue of the Second Series. In it AZlfric explains that he omits the 
story of St. Thomas of India (December 20), because it has long since 
been translated into English verse, and because St. Augustine 
questions the incident of the cupbearer who boxed the Apostle’s 
ear.’ This explanation must have been written before the Lives 
of the Saints, in which /Elfric includes St. Thomas (but without the 
story of the cupbearer’s hand) at the special request of his patron 
ZEthelweard—.e. before 998 in which year Ethelweard died. 

(3) When he supposes that the fifth sermon—Jn Natale Sanctarum 
Virginum—is later than the four which precede it, and indeed later 
than the year 1000, Dietrich disregards two points: First, it is 
expressly mentioned with the rest in the Author’s Apology which, as 
we have just seen, cannot be late: “‘ We dare not make this book 


1 Loc. cit., p. 508. ; 

* W. Hunt makes the supplement 5 sermons, apparently by taking one from 
the 6 and adding it to the 39 ; but his account of the matter in History of the English 
Church, vol. i, 374, ff. is far from clear. 

® For the legend, see M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford, 


1924, p. 367. 
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much longer, lest it pass beyond bounds and induce weariness in 
readers by its bulk. We will, however, set out in this book a few more 
sermons of general application on apostles and martyrs, confessors 
and holy virgins.” Secondly, the division of saints into four classes, 
Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, is standard form ; it is the 
essential framework of a litany of saints; and a writer who had 
provided for the first three classes could hardly fail to go on to the 
fourth. So far, then, from the fifth sermon being separable from the 
previous four, it is indissociably linked with them by its subject, 
and, as we shall see, by its purpose. 

(4) The suggestion that the first four sermons are the four 
specially prepared for /Ethelweard’s copy is not convincing. For 
‘Ethelweard’s copy containing forty-four sermons was of the First 
Series, not the Second. If Alfric wanted to use these extra sermons, 
he would naturally make them a supplement to the First Series, or 
absorb them into the body of the Second Series ; to make them a 
supplement to the Second Series was not the obvious way of 
publishing them. Besides it is unlikely that AZthelweard, who 
presumably wanted four sermons for special feasts,! would ask for 
any of these six. 

(5) Up to the Author’s Apology, A£lfric follows the course of 
the Church year in his Second Series, assigning sermons in order 
of date to particular saints, such as St. Benedict on March 21, or to 
festivals such as Palm Sunday ; until he boggles over St. Thomas 
whose day (December 20) is the last great general feast before 
Christmas.? But the six sermons that follow the Apology :— Jn Natale 
Unius Apostoli ; In Natale Plurimorum Apostolorum ; In Natale 
Martyrum ; In Natale Confessorum ; In Natale Sanctarum Virginum ; 
In Dedicatione Ecclesie—do not in themselves belong to particular 
days of the year. They are written to suit the commemoration of 
any apostle or group of apostles, any martyr, confessor, virgin or 
dedication ; and cannot be given a place in the yearly round of a 
church until its preacher says, for example: “ I want a sermon for 


* His other demands on /Elfric are precise enough ; he asks for a translation 
of Genesis as far as Isaac (Preface to Genesis), or for the Book of Joshua (Letter 
to Sigweard) ; ; or the Life of St. Thomas of India (Lives of Saints, ii, 400). And 
fElfric’s reminder to the scribes would hardly be necessary if he intended them to 
add the four sermons on extra leaves at the end of Aithelweard’s copy (which 
would call for no special forethought). It rather implies that these sermons were 
to be distributed through the special copy in order of feast-days ; and this could 
not be done unless they were sermons for specific occasions. 

* ZElfric begins the year with Christmas in both series. 
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the feast of St. Grimbold. He is a confessor, so I shall take A£lfric’s 
In Natale Confessorum, put St. Grimbold’s name in the blanks left, 
and preach it to celebrate his day, July 8th.” ‘The need for such a 
class of sermons is plain. In /Elfric’s time there was great diversity 
of practice. ‘The feast-days recognised by all the English churches 
were the backbone of every calendar ; but any church might have 
its special celebrations, depending on its relations with other churches, 
or local interest or the possession of relics. Even if Ailfric knew of 
all these special feasts, which is unlikely, it was impossible to provide 
for them specifically in a reasonable compass ; and yet he wanted 
to supply the English clergy with a foundational book which would 
cover the principal occasions for preaching. ‘The six sermons that 
follow the Apology cover the gaps in his selection of occasions ; 
they may be an afterthought, but they may just as well be a part of 
the original design ; and their place at the end of the Second Series 
is naturally explained because it was impossible to arrange them 
among the sermons for particular days. 

In sum, Dietrich’s explanation, which is the basis of the accepted 
view that these six sermons are a later supplement, is open to several 
objections, and has the single merit that it solves the numerical 
difficulty. 

Yet it is a wrong solution. In the Second English Preface 
fElfric says that he includes the lives and passions of those saints 
“whom the English honour with feast-days.”! An earlier tenth- 
century document, the Poetical Menology, professes to give the 
“ feast-days that the King of the Saxons orders to be kept by all,” 
and comparison with it shows that /Elfric held closely to his plan. 
He even felt it necessary to apologise for omitting the feasts of 
St. Thomas and the Birth of St. Mary (Thorpe, ii, 466), because 
they are in the number of great general feasts of the English Church.? 
Then what title to inclusion have “ the Saints Alexander, Eventius 
and Theodulus ” who are celebrated in Thorpe’s Sermon xx of the 
Second Series? Only this—that theirs is the secondary feast for 
May 3. The Invention of the Cross (Thorpe II, xix) is the great 
feast of that day, and it alone is mentioned in the Poetical Menology. 
The subjects are distinct, but /Elfric would naturally reckon these 

Only Matthiae “Polveccy 2 , unnoticed, though contemporary 
calendars leave no doubt of the importance of his feast. ” ‘The sermon In Natale 


Unius Apostoli would serve for the occasion, and the confusion of his legend with 
that of Matthew probably accounts for Zlfric’s silence cf. Thorpe, ii, p. 590. 
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two items as one, because they serve for only one day in the Church 
year.! Similarly, Thorpe’s II, xv and xvi are both for Easter Day ; 
and his II, xxii and xxiii (to which xxiv is a mere pendant) are both 
for Tuesday in the Rogation Days. Thus, Thorpe’s 39 sermons 
before the Apology cover only 34 feast-days, and when the 6 sermons 
after the Apology are added we get the exact number 40 that /£lfric 
promised.2 The number 40 for the First Series is also calculated by 
days, not by items.? 

So these six sermons, like the Author’s Apology, belong to the 
original issue of the Second Series, and, with the supposed supple- 
ment, the evidence for the “ second edition ” disappears. 

This conclusion does not imply that AElfric produced only one 
edition of the Catholic Homilies, but rather that we know almost 
nothing of his work on the text of the classic example of Anglo-Saxon 
prose. Although Dietrich raised it three quarters of a century ago, 
and many minute studies of Elfric’s work have appeared since then, 
I cannot find any published evidence of curiosity about the problem. 
For Wanley the Catholic Homilies were represented by a number of 
manuscripts, whereas for modern scholars they are represented by 
Thorpe’s printed text. 


1 The scribes well understood this, for they are found together in six MSS. 
but never apart. In the contents of Bodley MS. 340 and CCCC. MS. 108, written 
by the original hands, Jnventio Sancte Crucis covers both items. 

2 It is often stated that AElfric’s Lives of the Saints (for which he chose saints 
whom ‘“‘ monks among themselves honour in their offices ”’ as distinct from those 
“‘ whom the English people honour with feast-days ’’) also contains forty sermons. 
This is no more than a conjecture based on the analogy of the two earlier volumes ; 
it is not supported by any statement from the author ; and the attempts of Dietrich, 

517-518 ins) and of MacLean (Anglia, vi, p. 441) to make the contents of 
MS. Co ulius E.VII conform to the number are unsatisfactory. 

3 ° ‘allows that the four extra pieces in Aithelweard’s copy of the First Series 
are to be sought—if they are extant—among /Elfric’s sermons for days other than 
the forty days for which the First Series provides. 


(To be concluded.) 





BISHOP GODWIN’S MAN IN THE MOONE 
By H. W. Lawton 


ALTHOUGH in classical literature speculation about the Moon and 
its habitability was common, Lucian seems to have been the first 
writer to make a voyage thither. His successors have been numerous; 
if the list includes such well-known names as Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Jules Verne and Mr. H. G. Wells, it contains dozens of lesser fame. 
It is with one of these—known to English history rather as a reforming 
bishop and as the compiler of a monumental Catalogue of the English 
Bishops, than as a lunar voyager—that this article is to deal. 

The biography of Francis Godwin may be consulted in the 
D.N.B., from which I select the following points : Born in 1562, the 
son of the Rev. Thomas Godwin (afterwards Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and a zealous reformer), Francis became in 1578 junior student 
at Christ Church, Oxford, took his B.A. in January 1580-1581,! 
his M.A. on March 16, 1583-1584. Already he is said to have 
possessed a reputation for “‘ ingeniousness and assiduity.” He 
became Prebendary of Exeter in 1586, sub-dean in 1587 ; he accom- 
panied Camden to Wales in 1590, took his B.D. in February 1593- 
1594, his D.D. in January 1595-1596, when he was holding two 
livings as well as his sub-deanery at Exeter and a residentiary canonry 
at Wells. In 1601 he published his Catalogue -of the Bishops of 
England since the first planting of Christian Religion in the Island, etc., 
and was rewarded by Elizabeth with the bishopric of Llandaff, to 
which he was consecrated in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster on 
November 22, 1601. As the see was of little monetary value, 
Godwin retained his sub-deanery, and in the years that followed his 
elevation to the apostolic dignity he attempted and sometimes 
obtained accretions to his benefices. Meanwhile Godwin continued 
to work at his Catalogue, an improved edition of which appeared in 
1615, dedicated to James I. The next year saw the publication of 


m * On the 23rd, according to D.N.B., but the 13th accordingjto Wood, Fast, 
IN. i, 215. 
23 
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the Rerum Anglicarum ... Annales of the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Mary, written in “ elegant Latin.” Reward came 
in the shape of the see of Hereford in 1617. He was careful, it is 
said,! to provide his children and children-in-law with preferments ; 
one son, though ignorant of civil law, he made Chancellor, while 
a son-in-law, Dr. Hughes, became his Precentor. 

“‘ Much discouraged ” at “ the scarcity of preaching ministers ” 
to stem the tide of Romanism, he retired to his manor of Whit- 
bourne, where he devoted himself to literary work, leaving the 
administration of the diocese largely in the hands of the Dean and 
Chapter.2 He died of “‘ a low and languishing disease” in April 
1633 ; the D.N.B. adds that he was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Whitbourne.® 

Five years after his death appeared the Man in the Moone, the 
work which is to be studied in this article. To his other works 
reference will be made as occasion requires. 

The only blots upon his character are the accusations of excessive 
family interest and of neglect of his diocesan duties at Hereford. 
Both were faults common to his time ; the former explicable perhaps 
by strong family affection (a married bishop in Elizabeth’s reign }), 


the latter due to keen disappointment and to eagerness for literary 
creation. Fuller describes Godwin as “‘ a good man, grave divine, 
skilful mathematician, excellent philosopher, pure Latinist, and 
incomparable historian.”” Wood ¢ says : 


To give therefore to our author Godwin a farther character (as I 
have received it from his son), he was esteemed a good preacher and a 
strict liver, but so much employed in his studies and matters of religion, 
that he was as ’twere a stranger to the world and the things therof. 


The son perhaps suppressed, with modest filial piety, any reference 
to preferments received at his father’s hands. 

Most, if not all, of the current opinions on Godwin’s Man in the 
Moone are based upon Hallam, who says : 5 


Wood, op. cit. ii, 559, quoting Willis, Survey of Cathedrals (Hereford), 525. 
A Ms. note by Willis, —, by le in B.M. Addl. MS. 5829, f. 26, gives the 
information about the sons-in-la 

2 Canon Bannister, The Cathedral Church of Hereford. 

2 The MS. note referred to above (Willis) thinks that the burial took place at 
Hereford, “‘ where is a Monument of a Bishop said to be his, but no Inscription 
on it, and not the least memorial at Whitbourne.”’ 

* Athena Ox., ed. Bliss, ii, 556. 

* Introduction to the Literature of Europe, iii, 648 ff. 
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Another prelate, or one who became such, Francis Godwin, was the 
author of a much more curious story. It is called the Man in the Moon, 
and relates the journey of one Domingo Gonsales to that planet. This 
was written by Godwin, according to Antony Wood, while he was a 
student at Oxford. By some internal proofs, it must have been later than 
1599, and before the death of Elizabeth in 1603. But it was not published 
till 1638. It was translated into French, and became the model of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, as he was of Swift. Godwin himself had no prototype, as 
far as I know, but Lucian. He resembles those writers in the natural and 
veracious tone of his lyes. The fiction is rather ingenious and amusing 
throughout ; but the most remarkable part is the happy conjectures, if 
we must say no more, of his philosophy. Not only does the writer declare 
positively for the Copernican system, which was uncommon at that time, 
but he has surprisingly understood the principle of gravitation, it being 
distinctly supposed that the earth’s attraction diminishes with the distance. 


Hallam then quotes two extracts, and excuses the inaccuracy of the 
opinions expressed: ‘‘ we must not expect everything,” he says, 
“ from our ingenious young student.” The D.N.B. makes the same 
suppositions of influence, adding, however, to the list of authors 
influenced the name of John Wilkins, whose Discovery of a New 
World in the Moon appeared in 1638. It is with these suppositions 
that we are mainly concerned. 


THE Book ! 


The/Man in the|/Moone :/or/a discourse of a/Voyage thither by| 
Domingo Gonsales/The Speedy Messenger./London,/Printed by Fohn 
Norton, and are to be/sold by Foshua Kirton, and Thomas Warren, 
1638. 

Such was the title of the first edition of Godwin’s Book. A 
second edition was published in 1657, with the addition of another 
treatise of Godwin, the Nuncius Inanimatus, in English and Latin. 
The Latin text had already appeared in 1629. A third edition, 
differing considerably from the first two, having as an introduction 
a description of the Island of St. Helena, the text itself abridged, was 
printed in 1768. After this shortened text is the account of a journey 
made by several English merchants to the summit of the Peak of 
Teneriffe in the reign of Charles II. 


1 For full bibliographical details of the successive editions and translations, see 
the bibliographical note at the end of the present article. 
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The Man in the Moone had some success abroad. It was trans- 
lated into French, under the title of L’Homme dans la Lune, by Jean 
Baudoin, one of the first members of the Académie Frangaise, and 
had two editions, the first in 1648, the second in 1666. By no means 
without defects,! this version served as the basis for a German 
edition (1659 and 1660) bearing the title : Der fliegende Wandersmann 
nach dem Mond. 

The English editions have an interesting preface, which I 
venture to quote in full : 


To the Ingenious Reader. Thou hast here an essay of Fancy, where 
Invention is shewed with Judgment. It was not the Authors intention (I 
presume) to discourse thee into a beleife of each particular circumstance. 
Tis fit thou allow him a liberty of conceite where thou takest to thy selfe 
a liberty of judgment. In substance thou hast here a new discovery of a 
new world, which perchance may finde little better entertainment in thy 
opinion, than that of Columbus at first, in the esteeme of all men. Yet his 
than but poore espiall of America, betray’d unto knowledge soe much as 
hath since encreast into a vaste plantation. And the then unknowne, to 
be now of as large extent as all other the knowne world. ‘That there should 
be Antipodes was once thought as great a Paradox as now that the Moon 
should bee habitable. But the knowledge of this may seeme more pro- 
perly reserv’d for this our discovering age: In which our Galilaeusses, 
can by advantage of their spectacles gaze the Sunne into spots, & descry 
mountaines in the Moon. But this, and more in the ensuing discourse 
I leave to thy candid censure, & the faithful relation of the little eye- 
witnesse, our great discoverer. E.M.2 


The story is told in the first person by Domingo Gonsales, a 
Spaniard of noble extraction who, after studying for the Church in 
the University of Salamanca, goes to the Low Countries with Alva, 
returns with a fortune after many adventures, marries, kills a kinsman 
in a quarrel and is forced to make a trading voyage to the East Indies. 
On the return journey, Domingo becomes violently ill while rounding 
the Cape and he is landed with a single negro servant on St. Helena, 
and in this rich island, which he describes as an earthly Paradise, his 
health is restored and he occupies his leisure in inventing systems of 
signalling and in training birds to carry at first lifeless loads, then a 
lamb, and finally himself. The “ gansas”’ always come to earth 


1 For a critique of this and other translations from the English by Baudoin, see 
my article, “‘ Notes sur Jean Baudoin”’ in the Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
October-December 1926, 673 ff. 

* 'T’o the identity of ‘‘ E.M.” we shall refer again. 
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on seeing a white sheet displayed. At last he is picked up by a 
Spanish fleet, which meets an English flotilla off Teneriffe; the 
Spaniards are defeated and scattered, but Gonsales flies on his 
machine to Teneriffe. Landing at first among savages, he decides 
to continue his flight, but his birds, mistaking the snowclad Pico 
for the customary sign of their goal, fly towards its summit and then, 
to his surprise and terror, proceed “ bolt upright.” After an 
encounter with Demons in mid-space and with clouds of migrating 
locusts (migrating, that is, from the Moon to the Earth), he lands on 
the Lunar world on September 21, 1599 ; he leaves in March 1601, 
and touches earth at China, where we leave him hoping soon to 
return to his wife and family. 


Godwin’s “ conjectures ” on signalling and on flying are much 
‘happier ”’ than his ideas on gravitation ; he promises, for instance, 
that when he returns to Europe 


you shal then see men to flie from place to place in the ayre ; you shal be 
able, (without moving or travailing of any creature) to send messages in 
an instant many Miles off, and receive answer againe immediately ; you 
shal bee able to declare your minde presently unto your friend, being in 
some private and remote place of a populous Citie, with a number of such 
like things : but that which far surpasseth all the rest, you shall have notice 
of a new World, of many most rare and incredible secrets of Nature, 
that all the Philosophers of former ages could never so much as dream of 


(1638, pp. 10, 11). 


These secrets, however, shall not be published until they have been 
approved by Church and State. 

His flying machine is vaguely described, but with the help of the 
engraving which serves as frontispiece to the earlier editions, we may 
imagine some sort of trapeze hanging from a light structure of wood 
and cords to which the “‘ gansas ” (wild swans or geese) are attached. 
‘The inequality of the pull exerted by the birds might, however, affect 
the airworthiness of the machine, and Gonsales contrives a com- 
pensating system of pulleys and weights to remedy this defect. 
With the further assistance of a small sail, the machine successfully 
rises and is manceuvred in the air. 

Godwin gives clearer hints on signalling : 


If in the night season I would signifie anything to him (the servant), 
I used to set up a light in the ‘Tower or place where the bell hung : it is a 
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pretty large Roome, having a faire window well glased, and the walls 
within it being plaistered, were exceeding white ; by reason thereof, 
though the light were but small it gave a great shew, as also it would have 
done much further off if need had beene. This light after I had let stand 
some halfe-houre, I used to cover: and then if I saw any signal of light 
againe from my companion at the cape, I knew that he waited for my 
notice, which perceiving, by hiding and shewing my light, according to a 
certaine rule and agreement between us, I certified him at pleasure what 
I list : The like course I took in the day to advertise him of my pleasure, 
sometimes by smoake, sometimes by dust. . . . But this Art containeth 
more mysteries than are to be set downe in few words: Hereafter | will 
perhaps afford a discourse for it of purpose, assuring my selfe that it may 

rove exceedingly profitable unto mankind, being rightly used and well 
imployed : for that which a messenger cannot performe in many dayes, 
this may dispatch in a peece of an houre. 


This promise of a “‘ discourse ” was fulfilled, if somewhat unsatis- 
factorily, in the Nuncius Inanimatus, which is surprisingly vague ; it 
refers to messages by bird, smoke and fire, and hazily describes 
sound-messages, but gives no details whatsoever. 

The musical language of the Lunars suggested to Godwin the 
possibility of human conversation carried on in 


tunes onely,” 
but such frivolities by no means exhaust the “‘ happy conjectures ” 
of our author. His mind sometimes turns to matters of practical 
politics ; the island of St. Helena, he says, is full of natural riches, 
as every small boy in Spain knows : 


I cannot but wonder that our King in his wisdome hath not thought fit 
to plant a Colony, and to fortifie in it, being a place so necessary for 
refreshing of all travaillers out of the Indies, so as it is hardly possible to 
make a Voyage thence, without touching there (1638, p. 14). 


This reference to the Spanish King, directed surely to the English 
sovereign, shows an almost prophetic foreknowledge of our needs in 
the protection and maintenance of Imperial seaways. 

Godwin has been much praised for his acceptance of the Coper- 
nican system; an examination of his words will show, however, 
that Godwin was no great astronomer. For instance : 


Againe I must tell you, that whether I lay quiet or rested, or else were 
carryed in the Ayre, I perceived my selfe still to be alwaies directly 
betweene the Moone and the earth. Whereby it appeareth, not only 
that my Gansa’s took none other way than directly toward the Moone, 
but also, that when we were rested (as at first we did for many howers,) 
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cither we were insensibly carryed, (for I perceived no such motion) round 
about the Globe of the Earth, or else that (according to the late opinion 
of Copernicus,) the Earth is carried about, and turneth round perpetually, 
from West to the East, leaving unto the Planets onely that motion which 
Astronomers call naturall, and is not upon the Poles of the Equinoctiall, 
commonly termed the Poles of the World, but upon those of the Zodiake 


(1638, pp. 52-54). 


Here Godwin appears to have been dimly conscious that a body 
moving between the Earth and the Moon might find itself moving 
in such a way that it would appear to be always in a direct line 
between them, but this movement he succeeds in confusing with the 
apparent movement round the Earth due to the latter’s rotation on 
its own axis. We find, however, no such confusion in another 
passage which I beg leave to quote in extenso : 


In that passage I noted three things very remarkable ; one that the 
further we went, the lesser the Globe of the Earth appeared unto us ; 
whereas still on the contrary side the Moone shewed her selfe more and 
more monstrously huge. Againe, the Earth (which ever I held in mine 
eye) did as it were maske itselfe with a kind of brightnesse like another 
Moone ; and even as in the Moone we discerned certain spots or Clouds, 
as it were, so did I then in the earth. But whereas the forme of these 
spots in the Moone continue constantly one and the same ; these little and 
little did change every hower. The reason thereof I conceive to be this, 
that whereas the Earth according to her naturall motion (for that such a 
motion she hath, I am now constrained to joyne in opinion with Copernicus,) 
turneth round upon her owne Axe every 24 howers from the West unto 
the East : I should at the first see in the middle of the body of this new 
starre a spot like unto a Peare that had a morsel bitten out upon the one 
side of him ; after certain howers, I should see that spot slide away to the 
East side. This no doubt was the maine of Afrike. Then should I 
perceive a great shining brightnesse to occupy that roome, during the like 
time (which was undoubtedly none other then the great Atlantick Ocean). 
After that succeeded a spot almost of an Ovall form, even just such as we 
see America to have in our Mapps. ‘Then another vast clearness 
representing the West Ocean ; and lastly a medley of spots, like the 
Countries of the East Indies. So that it seemed unto me no other then 
a huge Mathematicall Globe, leasurely turned before me, wherein 
successively, all the Countries of our earthly world within the compasse 
of 24 howers were represented to my sight. And this was all the means 
I had now to number the days, and take reckoning of time. 

Philosophers and Mathematicians I would should now confesse the 
wilfulnesse of their owne blindnesse. ‘They have made the world beleeve 
hitherto, that the Earth hath no motion. And to make that good they 
are fain to attribute unto all and every of the celestial bodies, two motions 
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quite contrary each to other ; whereof one is from the East to the West, 
to be performed in 24 howers ; (that they imagine to be forced, per raptum 
primi Mobilis) the other from the West to the East in severall proportions. 
O incredible thing, that those same huge bodies of the fixed stars in the 
highest orbe, whereof divers are by themselves confessed to be more than 
one hundreth times as bigge as the whole earth, should as so many nayles 
in a Cart Wheele, be whirled about in that short space, whereas it is 
many thousands of Yeares (no lesse, I trowe, they say, than 30 thousand) 
before that orb do finish his course from West to East, which they call the 
naturall motion. Now whereas to every one of these they yield their 
naturall course from West to East ; therein they doe well. The Moone 
performeth it in 27 daies ; the Sunne, Venus, and Mercury in a Yeare or 
thereabouts, Mars in three Years, Jupiter in twelve Yeares and Saturne 
in 30. But to attribute unto these celestial bodies contrary motions at 
once, was a very absurd conceit, and much more, to imagine that same 
Orbe wherein the fixed stars are, (whose naturall course taketh so many 
thousands of yeares) should every 24 howers be turned about. I will not 
go so far as Copernicus, that maketh the Sunne the Center of the Earth, 
and unmoveable, neither will I define any thing one way or other. Only 
this I say, allow the Earth his motion (which these eyes of mine can testifie 
to be his due) and these absurdities are quite taken away, every one having 
his single and proper motion onely (1638, pp. 55 ff.). 


It is a little disappointing that Godwin does not, like Cyrano, 
accept the Copernican heliocentric universe. He was a prudent as 
well as a bold thinker, and his determination not to “‘ define any thing 
one way or another ” is, of course, true to the Anglican episcopal 
tradition. Nevertheless, he is ahead of the greater number of his 
contemporaries, and this work would undoubtedly disseminate views 
more enlightened than those held by the public of his day. 

What the country people of Spain call el hombre della Luna is 
but the dry land, while the bright parts are the watery areas, which 
reflect the sun’s rays ; ‘ how ill this agreeth with that which our 
Philosophers teach in the schools I am not ignorant,” he adds. 
Godwin rightly imagines, however, that the Earth looks bigger from 
the Moon than the Moon from the Earth and that the “ attractive 
power ”’ of the satellite is less than that of our globe, so that a man 
may easily jump “ 50 or 60 foote high ” and so be quite beyond the 
attraction of the Moon. It follows (and Godwin realises it) that the 
Earth’s attraction and that of the Moon at some point in space 
neutralise each other ; on Domingo’s return journey, when part of 
the flight has been accomplished, the machine “ sinks towards the 
Earth ” and precedes the birds, so that the adventurer descends feet 
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foremost. This aerial somersault must take place where the neutral 
point of attraction lies.! 

The Moon is lighted not only by the Sun, but by the reflection 
of the Sun’s light on the Earth, a luminosity which is much brighter 
than terrestrial moonlight ; indeed, the smallest Lunars cannot stand 
the light of the Sun alone, and only the largest can bear the light of 
both Sun and Earth. 

Godwin’s views on radiation are only partly sound. In mid- 
space he found it 


exceeding temperate . . . as where neither the Sunne-beames has any 
subject to reflect upon, neither was yet either the earth or water so neere 
as to affect the ayre with their naturall quality of coldness. 


Yet we feel that Godwin’s half truth is better than 


that imagination of the Philosophers, attributing heat together with moyst- 
nesse unto the ayre, 


which he had “ never esteemed otherwise than a fancy ” and which 
he later qualifies as “ vanities, fansies, dreames,” along with the 
philosophers’ region of fire in mid-air. 

Gravitation in the Newtonian sense does not enter into Godwin’s 
rerum natura, but a magnetic force replaces it with not dissimilar 
effects. As the birds fly above Teneriffe, they rest and the lines 
slacken : 


I found then by this Experience . . . that those things which wee 
call heavie, do not sinke towards the Center of the Earth, as their naturall 
place, but as drawn by a secret property of the Globe of the Earth, or 
rather some thing within the same, in like sort as the Loadstone draweth 
Iron, being within the compass of the beams attractive (1638, p. 46). 


In the upper air, if he does not encounter a fiery region, he does 
meet with Devils, whose temptations he overcomes ; they give him 
food, which on arrival in the Moon he finds changed into foul 
substances.2 Equally fantastic are his statements that birds migrate 
from Earth to Moon (p. 67) and that lunar weaklings are exchanged 
for earth-babies, especially in North America, whose inhabitants 


? Hallam mistakenly asserts that gy made his return voyage simply by 
e 


overcoming the attraction of the Moon. returned on his bird-machine, but 
in the Moon he travelled by the lunar method of jumping out of the Moon’s attractive 
beams and propelling himself through the air with a fan. 

® For a pleasant summary of late medieval and Renaissance demonology, see 
Ronsard’s Hymne des Daimons. 
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resemble the Lunars both in colour and in their tobacco smoking 
habit (p. 105). The Lunars possess magic stones of wonderful 
properties, some of which Gonsales brings to Earth. 

But there are more pleasant things ; interesting reflections on 
other countries and other customs; the tobacco of the North 
American Indian, Spanish wine, the downy beds of Flanders and 
Antwerp beer; Godwin knew of the Jesuit missions to China; 
and he praises the noble conduct and chivalrous humanity of the 
English sailors who saved the Spanish mariners from their sinking 
ships ; and he contrasts the nimbleness of the English vessels with 
the lumbering bulk of the Spanish ships. 

Nor does he forget to inculcate moral lessons. The Lunars, 
who are of great stature and live to a great age, are models of conduct : 


Learning seemeth to be in great estimation among them: And... 
they make semblance of detesting all Lying and falshood, which is wont 
there to be severely punished (p. 77). Ina thousand yeares it is not found 
that there is either Whoremonger amongst them, whereof these reasons are 
to be yielded : There is no want of anything necessary for the use of man. 
Food groweth every where without labour, and that of all sorts to be 
yon For rayment, howsing, or any thing else that you may imagine 
possible for a man to want, or desire, it is provided by the command of 
the Superiors, though not without labour, yet so little, as they doe nothing 
but as it were playing, and with pleasure. Againe their Females are of 
an absolute beauty ; and I know not how it cometh to passe by a secret 
disposition of nature there, that a man having once knowne a Woman, 
never desireth any other. As for murther, it was never heard of amongst 
them ; neither is it a thing almost possible to be committed . . . (since 
they have a universal healing herb). . . . But the chief cause is that 
through an excellent disposition of people there, all, young and old doe 
hate all manner of vice, and doe live in such love, peace, and amitie, as 
it seemeth to bee another Paradise (pp. 102 ff.). 


There are no prisons nor pain of death : 


Also what need is ther of Exemplary punishment, where there are no 
offences committed ; they need there no Lawyers, for there is never any 
contention, the seeds thereof if any begin to sprout, being presently by 
the wisedom of the next superior puld up by the roots (p. 107). 


The temperate life of the Lunars, the pure air and gentle climate 
make physicians of little use, and the Moonmen die, when their 
allotted span is finished, like a candle going out. ‘Ihe consideration 
of Junar death gives Godwin the opportunity for some gentle satire 
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on earthly mourning. In the Moon, a man about to die calls his 
friends to a feast : 


With us in the like case, all seeme to mourne, when often some of 
them doe but laugh in their sleeves. . . . They all on the other side, young 
and old, both seemingly, and in my conscience, sincerely did rejoyce 
thereat, so as if any dissembled, it was but their own griefe conceived 
for their owne particular loss (p. 108). 


Such was the world as Godwin would have it, and if I have 
quoted at some length, it is that better comparison may be made 
with the work of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Godwin is said to have been a zealous reformer ; at any rate, 
he was a married bishop. Yet he wrote things which come strangely 
from a Protestant pen. His strange discoveries would be submitted 
to the “ Sages of our State,” that they might determine whether they 
contained anything detrimental to the realm and to 


the Catholique faith and religion, which I am taught (by those wonders 
I have seen above any mortal] man that hath lived in many ages past) with 
all my best endeavours to advance, without all respect of temporall good, 
and soe I hope I shall.1 


‘The most striking feature of Godwin’s description of the religion 
of the Lunars is their respect for the Holy Name. On landing in 
the Moon, and again on arrival at the court of the Prince Pylonas, 
Domingo pronounces the words “‘ Iesus Maria ” and all fall on their 
knees. They bow at the name of Saint Martin, for “‘ Martin” is the 
lunar term for God. On an island named “ Insula Martini ” rules 
a Prince Hiruch, five thousand years old, who never leaves the 
island, and another person, Imozes, rules over things religious. In 
this perhaps veiled reference to the Papacy, there is no hint of satire. 

Truly amazing, especially if the book were written while Godwin 
was still a student at Oxford, is his knowledge of the Jesuit missions 
in China ; to these we shall refer again, but in passing we may notice 
that the Anglican divine must have followed with interest and with 
some sympathy the work of this most rigidly Roman of Roman 
Catholic societies. 


This survey of the contents of the Man in the Moone enables us 


2 1638, p.12. It is worthy of notice that Baudoin suppresses this passage in 
his translation. 
3 
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now to consider some problems concerning the authorship, the date 
of composition and the sources and influence of this lunar Utopia. 

The first edition of the Man in the Moone contains no reference 
whatever to Francis Godwin. The only name is that of Domingo 
Gonsales, and there are the mysterious initials “ E.M.” at the end of 
the Preface. Moreover, the entry in the registers of the Company 
of Stationers runs as follows : ! 


1° Augusti, 1638. Entred for his Copie under the hands of Master 
Clay and Master Rothwell warden a Booke called The Man in the Moone 
written in Spanish by Domingo Gonsales and translated into English by 
Edward Mahon gent. vjd. 


Again, no reference to Godwin, but “ E.M.” is identified. Now 
Wood 2 says that our book was “ published some years after the 
author’s death by E.M. (of Christ Church),” but my efforts to trace 
him have been of no avail, and Edward Mahon remains almost as 
mysterious as “ E.M.” 3 

The doubt that was aroused in the present writer’s mind by this 
strange absence of the name of Francis Godwin was, however, 
removed by other considerations. The Nuncius Inanimatus, con- 
cerned with signalling, and anonymous on its first appearance, was 
ascribed in its second edition (1657, with the Man in the Moone) to 
Godwin ; and :this evidence, not perhaps in itself conclusive, is 
supported by an entry in the Calendar of State Papers : ¢ 


Statement of a project for conveying intelligence into Besieged Towns 
and Fortresses, and receiving Answers therefrom etc. Signed Francis 
Godwin, bishop of Hereford, and Thomas Godwin. 


The good bishop was then interested in signalling and crypto- 
graphy, as was John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, and the evidence 
cited above is further strengthened by the regular attribution of the 
Nuncius and the Man in the Moone to Godwin, first described as “ a 
late reverend and learned bishop ” and later by name, in the Dis- 


2 Arber, E., A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of 
London, 1554-1640 A.D., London, 1877, iv, 426. 

® Ath. Ox. ii, 558. 

* There is no trace of Mahon in the Alumni Oxonienses, the Fasti Ox., nor in 
Wood’s own history of Ch. Church. No works under his name in the British 
Museum Catalogue ; kind but negative replies from Christ Church itself; and 
search has been made unsuccessfully for Godwin’s will, in which E. M. might have 
appeared as literary executor. 

* Under date March 7, 1621. 
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covery of a New World in the Moon and the Mercury of John Wilkins. 
More bold than Godwin, Wilkins did not fear to append his initials 
to the preface of his Mercury, though his name did not appear in 
full on the title-pages of his works until after his death. We may 
well understand that bishops had some diffidence in signing works on 
subjects as far removed from faith and morals as signalling, flying, 
writing and deciphering codes, or discovering in the Moon new 
worlds which might make them suspect of heresy. In spite of the 
absence of Godwin’s name from both book and Stationers’ Register, 
we may yet be tolerably certain that he was indeed the author of the 

Man in the Moone.} , 


Hallam’s placid statement that internal proofs show the Man in 
the Moone to have been written between 1599 and 1603 appears at 
first sight to be sound. ‘The terminus a quo is provided by the dates 
given by Gonsales ; he started his voyage to the Moon in 1599 and 
returned to China in 1601. Why, then, does not Hallam take 1601 
as his earliest date? Clearly these dates are mere fiction and 
Godwin could post- or pre-date them as he cared. More serious 
is the naval battle off Teneriffe dated August 1599 ; but I can find 


no trace of this battle, though it is possible that some such skirmish 
took place. On such evidence, one should set back the terminus a 
quo to the date of the battle of the Isle of Pines, which Godwin 
mentions : 


a certaine great Count of ours came home from the West Indies, in 
triumphant manner, boasting and sending out his declarations in print, 
of a great victory hee had obtained against the English, neare the Isle of 
Pines. Whereas the truth is, he got of the English nothing at all in that 
Voyage, but blowes and a great losse (pp. 9, 10). 


The battle of the Isla de Pinos, near Cuba, was fought early in 1596, 
and the Spaniards did, in fact, suffer a reverse. 

The terminus ad quem is the date of Elizabeth’s death. Pylonas, 
a lunar prince, sent by Gonsales a most flattering message to the 
Queen of England, “‘ the most glorious of all women living.” This 
reference to Elizabeth as living might surely be explained as fitting 

1 The form of the entry in the Stationers’ Register tempted me to seek a Spanish 
a The authorities of the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, however, know 
nothing of any author of Gonsales’ name and date writing on such a subject. In 


the absence of proof of the existence of such a source, Godwin’s work must be 
judged, of course, as original, 
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the date of Domingo’s stay in the Moon, for a close examination of 
other evidence upsets the terminus a quo to such an extent that even 
the terminus ad quem would seem to be affected. 

Godwin makes Gonsales land in China; the Spaniard is then 
sent to Pekin, where among some Jesuit fathers he meets Father 
Pantoja. This good missionary really lived at Pekin. Born in 
1571 at Valdemos, he entered the noviciate in 1589, embarked for the 
Japanese missions in 1596, but was turned aside at Macao to accom- 
pany Fr. Ricci to Pekin, where they founded a mission (1601). 
Fr. Ricci died in 1610, but Pantoja remained at Pekin, where persecu- 
tion broke out. After much suffering, he was banished from that 
city and died at Macao in January 1618.!_ He was the author of some 
devotional books in Chinese, but his written work of greatest import- 
ance to us is a letter which he despatched on March 9, 1602, to 
Fr. Luys de Guzman, Provincial in the Province of Toledo. It is 
a report on the expedition and missions of the year. ‘This epistle 
was first published in 1604 in a Spanish edition,” and it did not appear 
in English until 1625 in the third part of Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
It was always possible for Godwin to have heard of Fr. Pantoja in 
other ways, by way of printed books? or from the narratives of 
travellers whom Godwin may have met, but the arrival of Pantoja 
at Pekin (1601) must be the very earliest date for the composition 
of the Man in the Moone. 

Unless, then, we accept the hypothesis that Godwin had direct 
information on the Jesuits in China, we must conclude that 1604 is 
the terminus a quo rather than 1601. I am tempted to go still further 
and to suggest that 1625, the date of the appearance of Purchas His 
Pilgrimes, is still more likely ; the terminus ad quem is thus shifted 
in the first instance to 1633, the date of the bishop’s death, but on 
closer examination to 1629, when the Nuncius Inanimatus was 


1 Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Fésus, vi, Brussels and 

Paris, 1895, p. 172. 

2 It in Spanish at Valladolid (1604) and Seville (1605) ; in 1607 in 

paged ence, in Italian at Rome, in French at Arras ; in German at Munich 
in I . 

* As, for instance, the Lettera della Cina dell’anno 1601 (sent by the Rector of the 

of Macao to the General of the Company, Claudio Acquaviva, in 1602), 

i at Milan, 1604; the Annua della Cina del M.DC.VI e M.DC.VII (sent 

Fr. Ricci to Acquaviva) printed in 1610 at Milan (ref. to Pantoja, p. 33) ; the 

Prattica siue Il Thesoro Sapienza politica, Frankfurt, 1610, which reprints part 

of Pantoja’s letter ; or Trigautius’ De Christiana Expeditione apud Sinas suscepita 

ab Societate Iesu, anpnere, 1615, with French translations at Lyon (1616) and 

Lille (1617). It will be noticed that 1604 is again the earliest date of publication. 
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published, for that work would appear to be the discourse on crypto- 
graphy and signalling promised in the Man in the Moone. If such 
is the case, our estimate of the work is profoundly changed ; instead 
of the essay of an ingenious student, the Man in the Moone becomes 
the semi-serious pastime of a learned prelate. 

The inclusion of Elizabeth as alive may have been something 
more than a literary device to maintain the consistency of dates. 
She had given Godwin the see of Llandaff ; James I had given him 
Hereford. It is unlikely, on the contrary, that a man holding the 
views with which Godwin is usually credited would find much 
favour in the eyes of Charles I, or that that unhappy monarch would 
appear in any favourable light to the Bishop of Hereford. It is 
therefore within the bounds of possibility that the laudatory allusion 
to Elizabeth conceals some little sting, a hidden contrast of the 
reigning king with the great queen. In the passage dealing with 
Fr. Pantoja, it is odd that Ricci, the head of the mission, is not 
mentioned ; perhaps he was already dead. The year 1610 saw the 
end of Li-Ma-Teu, as he was known in Pekin, and we may surmise 
that the Man in the Moone is thus later than that date. If Wood’s 
testimony that the book was written while Godwin was still at Oxford 


should seem too weighty to admit my hypothesis that the date of 
composition lay between 1625 and 1629, I see no other way of 
explaining Pantoja than the facile and unsatisfactory device of 
regarding that part of the work which refers to the Jesuits in China 
as a later addition to the work ; in the text I see no signs of such 
interpolation. 


An examination of the sources which Godwin might have used 
in the composition of the Man in the Moone gives but little help in 
determining whether the work is that of a callow student or that of 
an ecclesiastical dignitary in retirement from the cares of his diocese. 

Godwin mentions only three authors by name: Gulielmus 
Neubrigensis, de rebus Anglicis ; Inigo Mondejar, Nueva Granata, 
and Joseph Desia de Carana, Mexico. Having detailed the moral 
virtues of the Lunars, their healing herb, their practice of changing 
“evilly disposed” Lunar babies for Earth-children, and having 
mentioned the resemblance of the American-Indians to the Lunars 
in their colour and their tobacco-smoking habits, he vaguely refers 
to the authority of these three authors concerning these matters. 
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The passage of William of Newburgh to which Godwin is 
referring must be that chapter ! in which the chronicler recounts a 
strange happening in East Anglia in the reign of Stephen. 

Near to Bury St. Edmunds, says William, is a village called 
“ Wlfpittes ” (the modern Woolpit) after certain great fosses of 
considerable antiquity. One day, as the villagers were harvesting 
near to these pits, there came forth two children, a boy and a girl, 
whose whole bodies were of a green colour, and whose clothes were 
of unknown material and of unusual hue. Taken by the harvesters 
to the village, they were kept foodless for some days, but at last ate 
with avidity some green beans. Gradually, however, as they learned 
the use of bread and discarded their green food, their complexions 
became as our own. In the meantime they were taught English 
and were baptised ; the boy died soon afterwards, but the girl grew 
up, married, and was said to have survived until a few years before 
the writing of William’s chronicle. They were, of course, asked 
whence they came and who they were ; they replied : 


Homines de terra Sancti Martini, qui scilicet in terra nativitatis nostre 
precipue venerationi habetur. 


They could not tell how they came to England, except that as they 
were guarding their father’s flocks and herds, they heard a great 
noise, 


qualem nunc apud Sanctum Edmundum, cum signa concrepare dicuntur, 
and suddenly, 
tanquam in quodam mentis excessu positi, 


they found themselves amongst the harvesters. Their country, 
they said, was Christian and had churches, but the sun did not rise 
there. Their brightest light was like that which precedes the sunrise 
and follows sunset in this earth ; not far from their earth a shining 
world (terra quadam lucida) could be seen, surrounded on all sides 
by a great river. 


William confesses himself baffled by this incredible story, which 
the number and authority of the witnesses forced him to accept. 


* Historia rerum anglicarum, I, xxvii, De viridibus is. I quote the text 
fond in Chronicles of of ie ate at Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, ed. R. Howlett, 


1884 (Rolls Series), vol. i, pp. 82 ff. It may also be consulted 
in the edition = H.C, Hamilton, London, 1856, i, pp. 73 ff. 
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Whether or no he intends us to understand that the green children 
came from the Moon, it was in that sense that Godwin took his 
narrative. Is not Martin the name of God in Godwin’s Moon? 
Were not, then, these green children from a strangely-lighted world 
changelings from the Moon? Though I cannot see that they were 
“ evilly-disposed ”! In spite of discrepancies of detail, one cannot 
read William’s record without being struck by the close relations 
between it and Godwin’s changeling theory, his account of the in- 
ability of Lunars under twelve feet in height to bear the light of the 
Sun,! and particularly the following passage : 


There is a light of two sorts. One of the Sun (which I might not 
endure to behold) and another of the Earth: that of the Earth was now 
at the highest ; for that when the Moone is at the Change, then is the 
Earth (unto them in the Moon) like a full Moone with us, and as the 
Moone increaseth with us ; so the light of the Earth decreaseth with them : 
I then found the light there (though the Sunne were absent) equall unto 
that with us, in the day time, when the Sun is covered with Clouds, but 
toward the quarter it little and little diminisheth, yet leaving still a com- 
petent light, which is somewhat strange. But much stranger is that which 
was reported unto me there, how that in the other Hemispheare of the 
Moone (I mean contrary to that I happened upon,) where during halfe the 
Moone, they see not the sunne, and the Earth never appeareth unto them, 
they have notwithstanding a kind of light (not unlike by their description 
to our Moonlight) which it seemeth the propinquitie of the starres and 
other Planets (so much nearer unto them than us) affoordeth (pp. 88, 89). 


The divergence of details is of less importance than the fact that 
Godwin used this source with imagination and freedom.? 

On the other hand, my efforts to find the two Spanish authors 
have failed completely.2 Must we therefore conclude that Godwin 
consulted these sources in manuscripts which have since disappeared, 
or that two of his three authorities are fictitious ? The names and 


1 They had to sleep during the Sun-day ; is this why the green children said 
the Sun never rose there ? Godwin may have interpreted thus. 

? In this connection it is interesting to note that the library of Christ Church 
possesses a copy of William’s Rerum Anglicarum libri quinque of Antwerp, 1567, as 
does the Bodleian. This might have been available to Godwin when he was a 
student at Oxford. The Bodleian also has a Heidelberg edition of 1587 and a 
Paris edition of 1610, the latter also being on the shelves of Godwin’s college 
library. This edition bears the title de rebus anglicis, and the agreement of this 
form of title with Godwin’s mention inclines me to the view that it was a copy of 
this edition that Godwin consulted. ‘The inferences, if this be so, are obvious. 

® They are unknown at Ch. Church and the Bodleian, where Godwin might 
have consulted them as a student; at the British Museum; at the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Madrid ; and to many friends who are interested for various reasons 
in the early exploration and description of America, 
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titles look genuine enough, but the matters which they are supposed 
to support are among the more fanciful of Godwin’s notions, and we 
may see in the quoting of imagined or inapposite names a quiet sally 
against the contemporary mania for the quoting of authorities. 

A complete survey of the sources from which Godwin might have 
drawn either his idea of an ideal world in the Moon or details in 
which to express and symbolise his philosophy would be both tedious 
and of little value. His philosophy is a most rigid Christian moral 
system, combined with a certain freedom in accepting the findings 
of the science of his day and turning them to account. That is why 
it is idle to say whether he drew his notion of a perfect world in the 
Moon and a voyage thither from Plato’s Republic, from Lucian’s 
Vera Historia or from More’s Utopia. A search for evidence of the 
imitation of his predecessors in mattersof detail is singularly fruitless, 
and we find a much greater divergence than similarity between 
Godwin and his possible models. 

Speculation upon the Moon was anything but uncommon in 
classical times ; the tradition that the Moon is inhabited goes back 
at least to Pythagorean teaching.! All the ancient authors quoted 
in Le Bret’s preface to Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire Comique might 
well have helped Godwin: Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Anaxagoras, 
Aristarchus, Leucippus. But for definite traces of imitation in 
detail, we are bound to turn first to Lucian. The results are 
disappointingly slight ; from Lucian Godwin may have drawn the 
notion of going to the Moon and perhaps also the mode of travel used 
by Gonsales when in the Moon. He jumps out of the attraction of the 
Moon and wafts himself along with a fan, which recalls the air-sailing 
of the Anemodromi in the Vera Historia. From him, too, Godwin 
may have derived the idea that our Earth is as a moon to the Moon. 

Another possible source is the 7a daép QovAnv dmora of 
Antoninus Diogenes, a writer of the late first or early second 
century ;? an epitome of this work is preserved in the Bibliotheca 
Graca of Photius. The influence, however, if admitted as possible, 
can be but slight. 

1 On this question, see A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timeeus, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. 258-259 and p. 259, note 2. 

* Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. d. Gr. Litt. U1, ii, 819. Pierre Brun, Savinien de 
oun’ Bergerac, Paris, 1909, p. 237, thinks that he was a contemporary of Alexander 

® Rouen, 1653, on. 355 ff. Also Passow, Corpus Erot. Grec. 1, and Porphyry, 


Vita Pythag. 1 o. A marginal note in the Rouen edition quotes Cicero (Acad. 
Quast. 4), Srotine Xenophanes, that there are cities and mountains in the Moon. 
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To jump to a period nearer to Godwin’s own day, we need hardly 
say that the work of Copernicus could have been familiar to the 
bishop ; the de revolutionibus orbium calestium had appeared as long 
before as 1543. Whether Godwin could have consulted Kepler ? 
depends upon the date of the composition of Godwin’s work, and I 
find no evidence that the Englishman knew anything of the theories 
of elliptical orbits or of the notions of gravitation expressed in the 
Astronomia of 1609, or of the elaborate harmonies of the 1619 de 
harmonia mundi. On the other hand, Godwin’s attractive magnetic 
force that replaces gravitation in his system may well have been taken 
from William Gilbert’s De magnete . . . et de magno magnete tellure, 
which was first printed in 1600 and reprinted in 1628. This scientist 
accepted the Copernican system and held that the Earth is a great 
magnet.? 

The theme of an imaginary and perfect world or state is perhaps 
of as great antiquity as the idea that the Moon is inhabited. We 
may presume that Godwin knew Plato’s Republic, Plutarch’s Lycurgus, 
More’s Utopia, Campanella’s Civitas Solis and Hall’s Mundus Alter 
et Idem, but all are based on philosophies differing widely from that 
of the Man in the Moone, and even in details, more divergencies than 
parallels may be pointed out. Sorel’s Francion (1622), the works 
of Bruno and of Quevedo may have assisted Cyrano, but they make 
no contribution to Godwin’s book.3 

Godwin, then, is a writer with a basis of Christian morality 
finding his own details to symbolise his philosophy ; his precursors 
gave him little, much less than he gave to those who followed. 

The present state of knowledge in connection with the influence 
of Godwin’s book on other writers may be summed up in the 
supposition of the D.N.B. that Wilkins derived hints from it for 
his Discovery of a New World in the Moon (1638), that Cyrano bor- 
rowed from it, and that eventually Swift, usually credited with having 
utilised Cyrano’s work, may have known the Man in the Moone and 


e 1 Certain events in the early life of Kepler recall the early adventures of 
onsales. 

* “ E.M.’s” mention of the Galileusses who gaze the sun into spots may refer 
to the De maculis in sole visis of J. Fabricius (Wittemberg, 1611), though Harriott is 
said to have observed spots in the sun as early as December 8, 1610 (Hallam, ii, 27). 

® Brun, op. cit., and Diibi, Cyrano de B., sein Leben und seine Werke, give what 
Mr. Aldington in his translation of the Voyages to the Moon and the Sun (Broadway 
Translations, Routledge, p. 39) calls a formidable list of predecessors ; 
whose names I have omitted above either contributed nothing to Godwin or wrote 
later than Godwin. 
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have drawn ideas direct from there. Comparisons of Godwin with 
Cyrano and Swift have already been made by many writers,! but the 
true state of affairs between Godwin and Wilkins has not, to my 
knowledge, been established. 

The Discovery of a New World inthe Moon? by the future bishop of 
Chester was first published in the same year as the Man in the Moone, 
and the ideas expounded by Wilkins closely resemble those of God- 
win. The only reference to the Bishop of Hereford occurs in the 
discussion of Proposition 7. The spots on the Moon, says Wilkins, 
were, according to some, the reflection of the Earth’s mountains 
upon the surface of the satellite. Pythagoras and Agrippa had 
claimed that it was possible to make letters appear in the Moon’s 
disc. Wilkins continues : 


It may be, that our Bishop did by the like meanes perform those 
strange conclusions, which he professes in his Nuncius Inanimatus, where 
hee pretends, that he can informe his friends of what he pleases, though 
they be an hundred miles distant. 


Of the Man in the Moone not a word ; nor indeed could there be, 
for Wilkins’ book was published five months earlier than Godwin’s. 


In the Stationers’ Register 3 we find the following entry : 


1 Hénncher in Anglia, x, 428 and ff.; F. Lachévre, Les Geuvres Libertines de 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 1, Paris, Champion, roar, pp. lxii and ff. The present writer 
has a given a fairly detailed analysis of parallels between Godwin and 

Revue de Littérature Comparée, Paris, Champion, October-December, 


1926, 678 and ff. 

2.28 8 8 Printed by E. G. for Michael Sparke and Edward Forrest, 1638, 
in-16. It takes the form of thirteen pao: (1) That the strangeness of 
this opinion is no sufficient reason why it should be rejected . . . by way of 
Preface. (2) That a plurality of worlds doth not contradict any principle of reason 
or Faith. (Note: Mersenne had declared this opinion free from taint of SK 
in Questiones . . . in Genesim, Paris, 1623, Questio XIX, cols. 1082 ff —H. W. L.). 
(3) That the heavens do not consist of any such pure matter which can priviledge 
them from the like change and corruption, as these inferior bodies are liable unto. 
(4) That the Moone is a solid, compacted, opaceous body. (5s) That the Moone 
hath not any light of her owne. (6) That there is a world in the Moone, hath 
been direct opinion of many ancients, with some modern Mathematicians, and 
may probably be deduced from the tenents of others. (7) That those spots and 
ter parts, which by our sight may be distinguished in the Moone, do shew the 
between the Sea and Land in that other World. (8) That the spots 
represent the Sea; and the brighter parts the Land. (9) That there are high 
mountains, deepe vallies, and spacious plaines in the body of the Moone. (10) That 
is an Atmo-sphera, or an orbe of vapourous aire, immediately encom- 
Geoing the body of the Moone. (11) t as their world is our Moone, so our 
is their Moone. (12) That ’tis aii there may bee such Meteors 
belonging to that world in the Moone, as there are with us. (13) That ’tis probable 
there may be inhabitants in this other world ; but of what kind they are, is uncertaine. 
+ oP. cit., iv, 414. Arber has added the words : “ by Savinien Cyrano 

de nae This, of course, is an error. 
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30 March. 1638. Entred for his Copie under the hands of Master 
Wykes and Master Aspley warden a booke called The discovery of a world 
in the Moone &c. vid. 


In 1640, however, appeared a third edition ! of the Discovery and 
in it is a new proposition, with the following enunciation : 


That ’tis possible for some of our Posterity to find out a conveyance 
to this other World, and if there be Inhabitants there, to have Commerce 
with them. 


In this proposition, Wilkins discusses the means of reaching the 
Moon: a man might attach wings to himself; he might train a 
“Ruck ” ; or he might invent some machine. He then adds : 


Having thus finished this discourse, I chanced upon a late fancy to 
this purpose under the fained name of Domingo Gonsales, written by a 
late reverend and learned Bishop ; In which (besides sundry particulars 
wherein this later chapter did unwittingly agree with it) there is delivered 
a pleasant and well contrived Fancy concerning a Voyage to this other 
World. He supposeth that there is a natural and usual passage for many 
creatures betwixt our earth and this planet. 


He then quotes Godwin’s reference to the clouds of locusts that 
Domingo met in mid-space, and to the swans which travel to the 
Moon and return to Earth in the spring. 

Wilkins quotes his authorities abundantly throughout in text 
and in margin, and I see no reason to doubt that he had read 
Godwin’s book after the appearance of the second impression of his 
Discovery. 

There are in this third edition of the Discovery other modifica- 
tions of some interest. A new “ book” is added: The Discourse 
concerning a new Planet ; Father Mersenne’s finding on the plurality 
of worlds is quoted; in Proposition 7, the words “ our Bishop ” 
are replaced by “ Bishop Godwine ”’; and in the new proposition 
there is a discussion as to how a man might live while crossing space. 
Domingo had said that he felt neither hunger nor thirst. 

Wilkins’ Discovery, then, owes little to Godwin’s works, either 
the Nuncius or the Man in the Moone, but we find further debt in 


1 Printed for John Maynard, and are to be sold at the George, in Fleet-street, 
neare St. Dunstan’s Church, 1640. 
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Wilkins’ Mercury, which first appeared in 1641.!_ The preface ‘ to 
the Reader ” opens with an acknowledgment : 


That which first occasioned this Discourse, was the reading of a little 
Pamphlet, styled Nuncius Inanimatus, commonly ascribed to a late 
Reverend Bishop: wherein he affirms that there are certain ways to 
discourse with a friend, though he were in a close Dungeon, in a besieged 
City, or a hundred miles of. Which promises, at the first perusal, did 
rather raise my wonder than beliefe, having before that time observed 
nothing, that might give any satisfaction in these particulars. And I 
should have esteemed them altogether fabulous had it not beene for the 
credit of their reputed author. After this, I did collect all such notes 
to this purpose, as I met with in the course of my other studies. 


He adds the usual excuse for printing this book, which he admits is 
rather curious than useful : his “ Stationer ” asked him to do so. 
The work is curious indeed ; it consists of descriptions of all 
methods of signalling, including a system of using two torches in a 
manner closely related to modern semaphore, and all methods of 
cryptography known to its author. In the eighteenth chapter, 
Wilkins mentions the possibility of conveying sense by means of 


music, 


which kind of speech is fancied to bee usual amongst the Lunary Inhabi- 
tants ; who (as 2 Domingo Gonsales hath discovered) have contrived the 
Letters of the Alphabet upon the Notes. 


He deals, too, with messages by sight, and describes some fanciful 
optical tricks : 


Unto some such invention, I did first . . . attribute the performance 
of those strange promises in the Nuntius Inanimatus (ch. 19). 


In chapter 20, Wilkins refers to fire and smoke signals, of which he 
might have read in the Man in the Moone, and he quotes the passage 
on sound signals and Lunar language from Godwin’s romance. 
Clearly, then, Wilkins is indebted to Godwin, but the suggestion 
of the D.N.B. is only partly true. The main structure of the more 


2 London: Norton for Maynard and Timothy Wilkins, 1641. The author’s 
name does not appear on the title-page, but his initials are appended to the preface. 
The second edition, 1694, after Wilkins’ death, gives his name in full. 

2 Marginal Note: “‘ Or the Man in the Moon, written by the same Authour of 
Nuntius Inanimat.” 
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important of Wilkins’ works affected was already set up, printed and 
published before the appearance of Gonsales’ adventures.! 


While, as I have said, many writers have treated of the relations 
of Godwin to Cyrano de Bergerac none has disentangled the whole 
influence. Brun ? is probably right when he says : 


L’idée premiére de PAutre Monde serait prise 4 Sorel . . . bien 
mieux qu’ 4 Godwin... . 


yet neither he nor Lachévre nor Hénncher has made a complete list 
of the details of exposition for which Cyrano was probably indebted 
to the Anglican bishop. 

Cyrano himself is the tirst to admit his debt. Arrived in the 
Moon, Cyrano, taken for the female of the “ petit animal de la 
Reine,” is conducted to the Court and the little animal is summoned. 
He enters in the midst of a troup of monkeys, dressed in doublet 
and hose and wearing the fraize, greets Cyrano with a Criado de 
vouestra merced ! explains that he is native of Old Castile and that 
he mounted to the Moon with the aid of birds. He had been 
mistaken for a monkey, because the Lunars dressed their monkeys 


a l’Espagnolle, and he speaks with righteous indignation of this 
slight upon his nation. Cyrano continues : 


Il me supplia en suitte de luy apprendre comme je m’estois osé ha- 
zarder de gravir a la Lune avec la machine dont je luy avois parlé.3 Je 
luy respondis que c’estoit 4 cause qu’il avoit emmené les oyseaux sur 
lesquels j’y pensois aller ; il sourit de cette raillerie, et environ un quart 
d’heure aprés le Roy commanda aux gardiens des singes de nous ramener, 
avec ordre exprés de nous faire coucher ensemble, |’Espagnol et moy, 
pour faire en son Royaume multiplier nostre espéce. 


1 Mr. P. A. W. Henderson, in his Life and Times of John Wilkins, London and 
Edinburgh, 1910, p. 80, thinks that the Discovery was parodied in Peter Wilkins’ 


Journey to the Moon, by Robert Paltock, 1751. Paltock’s fantastic story, The 


Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, 1751 (reprinted 1783, 1784, etc., and trans- 
lated into French, 1763, and German, 1767), has most of the action laid in the 
Antarctic Seas, and the aerial adventures of Peter Wilkins have no connection 
whatever with the Discovery of John Wilkins, or with Godwin’s Man in the Moone. 
A trip to the Moon occurs in The Life of Fohn Daniels (1751, reprinted recently 
in the Library of Impostors, London, Holden, 1926), but there is little contact 
with Godwin. 

2 Op cit., pp. 247, 248. 

® Lachévre, op. cit., p. 45, note 1, thinks that the machine of Gonsales is 
meant. The reply of Cyrano clearly shows that it is the latter’s method of 
py ee the air that is in question. The French text quoted throughout is that 

chévre. 
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Cyrano was delighted that he was to have the company of the 
Spaniard, and long conversations ensue, on subjects pertaining to 
philosophy, 


car nous n’aymions guéres ny |’un ny |’autre a nous entretenir de choses 


frivolles et basses. 


Opinions are put into the mouth of Gonsales that fit neither Godwin 
nor Domingo : he had really left the earth because he could find no 
liberty of imagination. The slightest departure from the most 
rigid philosophical orthodoxy entailed treatment as an idiot, a fool 
or an atheist, unless one happened to be wearing a cassock or a 
doctor’s bonnet. He had narrowly escaped the Inquisition for 
holding that there is void in nature and that all matter in nature has 
the same weight. In a discourse of some length he maintains that 
there is but one element and that the compression of the particles 
accounts for such a phenomenon as that a dagger will pierce human 
flesh ; to account for movement, one must either admit void or 
confess the interpenetration of bodies. In another conversation, 
Gonsales assails the common French opinion that the “ elements ” 
are pure and “ proves ” by rare examples that there is air in water, 
water in fire and so forth. ‘Thus, there is in man all that is necessary 
to form a tree, in a tree all that is needed to form a man. 


En fin, de cette fagon, touttes choses se rencontrent en touttes choses, 
mais il nous manque un Prométhée pour faire cet extraict (ed. L, p. 52). 


So they continue their debates, Cyrano and the little Spaniard, 
in whom Cyrano creates rather than finds “un esprit joly.”’ Yet 
Gonsales vanishes rather abruptly from the scene. The two 
“ little animals ” attracted much attention, and the king and queen 
used to visit them and inspect Cyrano in the hope that they would 
find him pregnant. After Cyrano’s trial and public ‘“‘ amende 
honteuse,” the friendly Demon who has pleaded for Cyrano’s life 
says that the Spaniard is still with the monkeys, and that is the last 
we hear of him. So quickly and entirely does Domingo vanish, 
that I am inclined to think that the passages introducing him were 
added “ aprés coup ” by Cyrano to his manuscript. 

I find some support for such a view in M. Lachévre’s introduction 
to his fine edition of Cyrano’s works. Cyrano, says M. Lachévre, 
would soon espy Baudoin’s translation of the Man in the Moone, 
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and would undoubtedly be struck by the resemblance between this 
romance and his own unfinished work, which for the time being it 
effaced. Cyrano knew that the publication of his own work would 
be safer at a later date, that Godwin’s work would pale when his own 
appeared, and that meanwhile here was material placed in his hands. 
This material he used, but transformed it in the process, as he changed 
Domingo from an innocent observer to a freethinker. 

When eventually the Histoire Comique was published by Cyrano’s 
friend, Le Bret, that good man, about to take Holy Orders, was careful 
to soften the sharp edge of Cyrano’s satire, to suppress the more 
bold unorthodoxies, to defend, before judgment, the vraisemblance 
of the romance in a preface. Ancients and moderns are rallied to 
the support of the idea that the Moon is inhabited, and between 
Lucian and Mersenne comes Godwin, not named, but unmistakable. 
The moderns, says Le Bret, are superior to the ancients in the con- 
vincing character of their writings and in prettiness of imagination, 


puisque les Gansars qui y porterent l’Espagnol dont le Livre parut icy 
il y a douze ou quinze ans, les bouteilles pleines de rosée, les fuzées 
volantes & le chariot d’acier de Monsieur de Bergerac, sont des machines 
bien plus agréablement imaginées que le Vaisseau dont se servit Lucian 
pour y monter.! 


These references of Cyrano and Le Bret are ample testimony 
to Godwin’s real influence on Cyrano. In what respects are they 
on common ground? Frequently, but we must bear in mind that 
much of this ground would be common to all men interested in the 
Moon, in its possible inhabitants or in a perfect country. 

Godwin and Cyrano, like Lucian, believe that the Moon is an 
earth, to which our Earth is as a Moon.?, When Cyrano was upheld 
in the air by his phials of dew, the Earth turned, so that he landed 
in Canada; Godwin, as we have seen, graphically describes the 
majestic revolution of the Earth. Both authors have similar, if 


1 Histoire Comique, ed. Jacob, Paris, 1858, pp. 9 and ff. In the edition of 1657, 
V° F. viii and ff. ‘‘ Neuf ans ”’ would be more accurate, for Baudoin’s version is 
dated February 1648 (privilége) and March 16, 1648 (achevé d’imprimer). Ch. 
Sorel, in his Bibliothéque Frangoise (1664) mentions the ‘‘ Espagnol ” in connection 
with Bergerac’s book, but misquotes the title as Le Monde dans la Lune ; this is 
probably a slip, for a few lines further on he mentions in one breath “‘ le Songe de 
Kepler et . . . le livre d’un philosophe moderne appelé Le Monde dans la Lune,” 
the latter of which would apply to Wilkins rather than to Godwin. 

® Godwin, ed. 1638, PB 88. Cyrano, ed. 1657, p. 2; ed. J(acob), p. 30; 
ed. L{achévre), p. 5 ; ed. A(Idington), p.49. Cf. also, ed. L., p. 23 ; ed. A., 68. 

3 Godwin, p. 53; Cyrano: ed. 1657, pp. 10, 12; J., 34,35; L., 10, 11, cf. 
127; A., 55, 57, cf. 206. 
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not identical, ideas on that attractive force which, for them, replaces 
gravitation ; at a certain point on their transit, both swing round 
with their feet where their heads had been. In the light of modern 
knowledge, the notion is naive and inexact, but so close is the parallel 
that imitation seems here almost assured.1 Domingo, as we have 
seen, felt neither hunger nor thirst in his transit ; Cyrano, on his 
way to the Sun, neither hungered nor slept.2_ Once in the Moon, both 
felt that its attractive force was less than that of the Earth,* but both 
found it a Paradise, where not only the trees, but the inhabitants 
reach an immense stature and flourish in a perpetual springtime, with 
abundant fruit requiring no culture. The Lunars are lovers of 
truth ;5 poets are held in great honour, so that in Cyrano’s Moon, 
they can pay for commodities with verse ;® the Lunars live to 
great ages? and, in both Godwin’s and Cyrano’s Moon, have a 
certain balm capable of combating all diseases or hurts. Cyrano’s 
Lunar musical language, of which, like Godwin, he gives specimens, 
is the result of the combination of two suggestions of Godwin ; 
that there was one language for the people, another for the nobles of 
China, is applied by Cyrano to the Moon; and Godwin’s musical 
language becomes that of the Lunar nobles in Cyrano’s Moon.’ 
These resemblances are really hints that Godwin gave Cyrano 
for satirical expansion. ‘They furnish Godwin with moral lessons, 
Cyrano with occasions for wit or for daring flights of fancy; the 
Frenchman undoubtedly made better use of his materials. As 
examples of their divergence of view on similar topics—and I would 
not deny that Godwin may have influenced Cyrano ex contrario~ 
are their treatment of sexual relations and of death. 
Godwin’s Lunars are chaste according to an ideal Christian 
monogamous standard. Cyrano sees a very different social structure ; 
—- pp. 114, 115 ; Cyrano, 1657, p. 27; ed. J., p. 42; L., p. 20; A, 
p. 64. 
2 Cyrano: L., 125, 133; A., 203, 217. 
Cyrano: 1657,27; J.,p.42; L.,p.20; A., pp. 64, 65. 
1657, pp. 28 and ff.; J., pp. 42 and ff.; L., pp. 20 and ff. ; A., pp. 65 and ff. 
1657, p. 52; J.,p.56; L., p. 36; A., p.86. Cf. Godwin, p. 77. 
1657, pp. 70 ff. ; J., pp. 64,65; L.,p.43; A., pp. 94, 95. 
1657, p- 53; J. p.56; L., p. 36; A., p. 86. 
» P. 103 ; Cyrano, 1657, p. 179; J., p.117; L., p.92; A., p. 156. 
The MS. text pub! by Lachévre has an important variant: to the words 
“* un certain bausme ” are added “‘ respandu dans nos corps.” Instead of a universal 
healer, like Godwin’s herb, we have a psychological treatment, for Cyrano insists 
on the use of the imagination and will. 
__* Godwin, p. 121 for China ; pp. 94, 95 for musical language on Moon. Cf. 
Cyrano, 1657, pp. 58, 59; J., pp. 58, 59; L., pp. 38,39; A., p. 89. 
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Ce n’est pas qu’en ce pais l’impudicité soit un crime ; au contraire, 
hors les coupables convaincus, tout homme a pouvoir sur toutte femme, 
et une femme tout de mesme pourroit appeller un homme en Justice qui 
l’auroit refusée.1 


~~ ee @ 


pis 
— 


Moreover, Cyrano is censured by the Lunars for describing as 
“les parties honteuses ” those organs an image of which, suspended 
on a scarf, was a sign of nobility in the lunar world. The difference 
between the bishop and the libertine is one of points of view; the 
bishop moralises, the Frenchman seems to wish to “ épater le 
bourgeois.” 

We have already quoted one of Godwin’s passages concerning 
death ; all we need add is that the dead do not putrefy, but are kept 
in special chambers in great honour. The mild satire that Godwin 
allows himself is directed against hypocrisy in mourning and the 
selfish lamentation of one’s own loss. With Cyrano, we have a 
different view: the dead are burned, except criminals and wicked 
persons, who are buried, after being allowed to die in their beds ; 
while the misdoer, thus punished, is accompanied to the grave by 
friends condemned, for having esteemed such a person, to appear 
with sad countenances. When a Philosopher, however, feels that 
his end is near, he summons his friends to a banquet (as do Godwin’s 
Lunars) ; they kiss him, and the best-beloved friend plunges a dagger 
into the Philosopher’s heart, inhales his last breath and sucks his 
blood. When he is replete, his place is taken by another, and then 
another, until the company have had their fill. Then— 


~~ ore ~~ DBD & 
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on introduit & chacun, au bout de quatre ou cinq heures, une fille de 
seize ou dix-sept ans ; et pendant trois ou quatre jours qu’ilz sont a gouster 
les délices de l’Amour, ilz ne sont nourris que de la chair du mort, qu’on 
leur faict manger toutte crué, affin que si de ces embrassemens il peut 
naistre quelque chose, ilz soient comme asseurés que c’est leur amy qui 
revit.? 


Jacob is therefore only half right when he says : 8 


L’auteur anglais n’avait fait qu’indiquer ce sujet romanesque aux 
auteurs francais, plus capables que lui de le traiter avec esprit et avec 
imagination. Cyrano fut sans doute inspiré un des premiers par la lecture 
du livre de Godwin, 


1 1657, p. 107; J., p. 82; L., p. 573 A., p- 113- 
® 1657, pp. 170 ff. ; J., pp. 113, 114; L., pp. 86, 87; A., pp. 148 ff. 
° Histoire Comique, ed. Jacob, p. xxxviii. 

4 
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for Cyrano’s idea was already formed and partly expressed when 
Baudoin’s translation appeared, and there is no evidence that 
Bergerac knew the English edition. Yet Cyrano used and used freely 
those figments or those scientific ideas of Godwin which he con- 
sidered suitable, accommodating them to his own philosophy, 
different enough, to be sure, from the English bishop’s. The debt 
is small, but certain, on Cyrano’s own confession and from an 
examination of the parallels.! 


At first sight, the influence of Cyrano de Bergerac on Swift, 
often taken for granted rather than established, would almost certify 
an influence of Godwin on Gulliver’s Travels. Hénncher, in his 
analysis of the relations between Cyrano and Swift, it is true, points 
out a number of ideas common to both, but arrives at the conclusion 
that the nature of their works and a certain tendency of mind deter- 
mined a priori the structure and development of their respective 
satires ; that the structure of Gulliver shows no immediate influence 
exerted by the Histoire Comique ; but that analogous situations might 
be attributed to Swift’s knowledge of the Frenchman’s work. On 
the other hand, it was not necessary for Swift to go to Godwin via 
Bergerac ; the Man in the Moone was written in Swift’s own tongue, 
and Swift was actually related to Godwin, whose sister, married to 
Thomas Swift, rector of St. Andrews, Canterbury, was Swift's 
great-great-grandmother.? The satirist himself was either ignorant 
of this relationship to Francis Godwin or purposely neglected it in 
his fragmentary autobiography, where the other branches of the 
family are accounted for ; the Godwins appear not at all. 

As Hénncher found ideas common to Cyrano and Swift, so may 
we find parallels in the Man in the Moone and Gulliver’s Travels. 
The flying island of Laputa, it has been surmised, was inspired by 
the flying of Gonsales; the magnets which attracted or repelled 
Laputa to or from the Earth may have been suggested by Godwin’s 


* Gonsales, as he appears in d’ tte 's Wonders in the Sun or the Kingdom of the 

Birds (1706), is eed seen through eyes of Cyrano, though the addition of 

OTe ee servant, seems to indicate that d’Urfey knew the Man in the 
Moone itself. 

* Among the pictures at Swiftsheath described by Dean Swift was a portrait 
of Thomas Godwin, bishop of Bath and Wells, father of Francis, in episcopal 
lawn ; and the pranomen of Godwin was heredi in the Swift family for genera- 
tions, Jonathan’s own uncle, with whom he had special relations, bearing that 


ptismal name. See Swift, Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, xii, p. 58. For 
Hénncher’s views, Anglia, x, pp. 401 and ff. 
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reflections on the attractive powers of heavenly bodies. The 
language of the Laputians “ depended much on mathematics and 
music,” while the inhabitants of one of the strange countries which 
Gulliver visited were of immense size. In Lilliput there was a 
“ sort of ointment very pleasant to the smell, which in a few minutes 
removed all the smart of their arrows”; this recalls Godwin’s 
universal healer, though both may well have drawn inspiration 
directly and separately from the medical science of their day or from 
Pliny’s herbarium.! Learning was esteemed in Laputa, where an 
Academy deliberated, and the education of the Houyhnhnms was 
carefully directed. Lying was punished with death in Lilliput, 
false informers meeting a most ignominious end ; the Houyhnhnms 
and the Laputans held falsehood in as great horror. The chastity 
of the Houyhnhnms is more akin to Godwin’s ideas than to the 
sexual communism of Cyrano’s Lunars, though the argument 
against clothes may be compared to Cyrano’s conversation with the 
Moonmen about “ les parties honteuses.” Lastly, the Houyhnhnms’ 
ideas on death as a natural event not in itself lamentable are common 
to Godwin and Bergerac. 

It is doubtful, then, even on these points, whether Swift was in 
any real debt to his kinsman, and there is no clear evidence, such as 
we have in Cyrano’s mention of the Spaniard and his birds, that 
Swift was even acquainted with the Man in the Moone. Swift 
encountered Godwin, as he encountered Cyrano, on common ground, 
but it is likely that much of that ground was common to many men 
of the period which embraces both Godwin and his great-great- 
grandnephew, that these ideas were “‘ in the air ” and stimulated to 
creation only those men who, by their interests or their natures, 
were peculiarly receptive. 


Godwin, while justly commended for his Catalogue of the Bishops 
of England, deserves some notice, too, for his Man in the Moone, 
which not only possesses some literary merit, though lacking the 
satirical verve and the more developed philosophy of either Cyrano 
or Swift, but undoubtedly served as a stimulus to the former and 
provided him with bases of attack for his more temerarious expedi- 
tions; which reflects in interesting and readable form the views 


1 Eg. the herbs verbena, samolum, selago, rodarum: Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
Xxiv, I1, sects, 62, 63 ; 19, sect. 112; XXV, 59. 
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on morality and on natural philosophy of one of the first writers to 
embrace the Copernican theories almost in their entirety ; and which 
contains valuable suggestions of practical utility in Imperial politics 
and in everyday life. 

His authorship, resting on evidence more slender than has 
generally been supposed, must, I think, be acknowledged, but the 
date of composition of the Man in the Moone must, perhaps, be 
moved from the end of the reign of Elizabeth to the beginning of that 
of Charles I. 

His influence on Wilkins was real, but while the Nuncius 
Inanimatus is reflected in the first edition of the Discovery, the Man 
in the Moone, published five months later, affects Wilkins’ work only 
in its third edition. It may be said that the introduction of a new 
proposition in the latter work was due to Godwin’s fantasy, though 
the Man in the Moone occupies but little space in the new matter, 
On Cyrano, Godwin’s influence is clear, but only by way of providing 
tools which the wit of de Bergerac sharpened and used for its own 
ends. 

The Man in the Moone has not been printed in full since 1657, 
yet without doubt it deserves its place on that shelf devoted to 
lunar voyages and planetary exploration. Between Lucian and 
Cyrano, Francis Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff and Hereford, disguised 
in the trappings of Domingo Gonsales, the little Spaniard, might 
worthily claim his right to follow the Samosatan who heads the long 
file of writers which comes to an end, for the time being, with 
Mr. H. G. Wells. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The Man in the Moone,—First edition, title reproduced on p. 25 of this 
article ; small octavo volume of 3 unnumbered leaves, 126 numbered pp., 
and 1 unnumbered leaf. The title given above is that of the copy of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (V.20973), while the British Museum copy 
(C.56. c. | toe has the following variation : 

. London,/Printed by John Norton, for/Ioshua Kirton, and Thomas 
Warren, 1638, but is otherwise identical with the Paris copy. The 
unnumbered pages contain the preface “'To the Ingenious 

»” quoted above, p. 26. 

The unnumbered leaf at the end contains (Re) : 

Imprimatur |Mathew Clay./Iulij. ultimo./1638. 

The title is preceded by a frontispiece, ae a man raised into the air 
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on a machine drawn by birds. Below, mountains and the sea; above, 
the Moon. There are also engravings of St. Helena and Teneriffe. 


Second edition : 

Title : The Man|in the/Moone :/or,/a discourse/of a Voyage thither ;/by 
F. G. B. of H./To which is added Nuncius Inanimatus, written in Latin by 
the|same Author, and now Englished by a Person|of Worth./The Second 
Edition./London,/Printed for Foshua Kirton, at the signe/of the Kings Arms 
in St. Pauls./Church-yard, 1657. 

Small 8°. The Nuncius, with some introductory matter, occupies the 
end of the volume. The Man in the Moone is reproduced exactly from the 
1638 edition. Frontispiece, etc., as in 1638. 

British Museum, 12612.a.39. 


Third edition : 

Title: The Strange Voyage and Adventures of Domingo Gonsales to the 
World in the Moon : containing An Account of the Island of St. Hellena ; 
the Place yoo = resided for some Years in, and where he planned this 
Wonderful Voy. . With a Description of the Pike of Teneriff, as 


travelled up a a " English Merchants. The Second Edition. $ 
Printed by John Lever, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printseller, at Little 
Moorgate, next to London Wall, near Moorfields. 1768. Price One 
Shilling. 

In-8°. British Museum, 635.e.31. 

Opposite the title, left-hand page, a frontispiece (folding), showing 
Gonsales in mid-air above Teneriffe, surrounded by devils ; above, the 
Moon ; below, the sea and the Pico. Underneath : 

Printed for Fohn Lever, at Little Moorgate next to London Wall near 
Moorfields. 

The text begins on page 3, with the heading : 

The Strange Voyage and Adventures of Domingo Gonsales, to the World 
in the Moon, by the several Ganza’s or Large Geese. 

Godwin’s text, which is abridged, does not begin until p. 6, pp. 3-6 
being occupied with a description of St. Helena. This abridged text 
was the basis of Hénncher’s text in Anglia, X, but taken from the Har- 
leian Miscellany, xi, 511-534 ; Hénncher acknowledges that the text is 
shortened and justifies his reprint by the rarity and importance of Godwin’s 
tractate. The editor ot 1768 considers that “ this small Tract having so 
worthy a person (as Wilkins) to vouch for it, and many of our English 
Historians having published for Truth, what is almost as improbab 
this, as Sir John Mandavil in his Travels and others, and this having what 
they are utterly destitute of, that is, Invention mixed with Judgment ; 
and was judged worthy to be licensed fifty (sic) years ago, and not since 
reprinted, whereby it would be utterly lost. I have thought fit to republish 
the Substance therof.” 

On p- 47 begins: “‘ A Journey of several English Merchants from 
Oratava in Teneriff . . . to the top of the Pike in that Island, with the 
Observations they made there. ” ‘This finishes p. 50. 
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Translations : 
L’Homme/dans/la Lunejou/le voyage chimerique|fait au Monde de la 
Lune,/nouuellement découuert par Do/minique Gonzales,/Aduanturier 
, autremét dit le Courrier volant./Mis en nostre Langue, par I. B. D./ 
/A Paris,/Chez Frangois Piot, prés la Fontaine/de Saint Benoist ;/et chez 
I. Guignard, au premier pilier de la/grand’ Salle du Palais, proche les| 
Consultations.[M.DC.XLVIII./Auec Priuilege du Roy. 

In-8°. 9 unnumbered leaves (including frontispiece) and 176 numbered 
pages. The frontispiece is a copy (reversed) of the 1638 London 
edition, with a title on a sheet hanging from the machine : “ LHOMME 
DANS LA LVNE.” 

The preliminary leaves contain: A Monsieur de Deremberg, 
seigneur de Hirtzberg, &c. Résident de son altesse serenissime 
Madame la Landgrave de Hesse pres de sa maiesté tres-chrestienne.” 
Signed : I. Baudoin (occupying 8 pp.): “‘ Advis du Traducteur ” (occupying 
2 pp.): ‘‘ Au Lecteur,” a free translation of E. M.’s preface to the In- 
genious Reader (occupying 3 pp.). The translator compares the work to 
Lucian’s Vera Historia and Bacon’s New Atlantis. He has had the original 
from M. d’Avisson, Medecin, “‘ des mieux versez qui soient aujourd’huy 
dans la connoissance des belles lettres, & sur tout de la Philosophie 
naturelle,” and he has utilised in his version a manuscript translation into 
French by a certain ‘‘ Thomas d’Anan, Gentilhomme Escossois,”’ also 
provided by d’Avisson. 

The version of Baudoin was reprinted in 1666 (Paris, Cochart, in—16). 


1648 : Bibliothéque Nationale, Y2. 11116. 1666, Bib. Nat., Y2. 12481. 


Der fliegende Wandersmann nach den Mond: oder Eine gar Kurtz- 
weilige und seltzame Beschreibung der Neuen Welt dess Monds wie solche 
von einem gebornen Spanier mit Namen Dominico Gonsales beschrieben : 
Und der Nachwelt bekant gemacht worden ist. Aus den Frantzésischen ins 
Teutsche iibergesetzet. Ins gemein lustig zu lesen und wird die Sach an sich 
selbsten den Gelahrten zu fernen Nachdencken beimgestellet. Wolffenbiittel. 
Gedruckt bei denn Sternenen. Ins Fahr. 1659. 

In-8. British Museum, 12555.a.24. 

Reprinted 1660, in-12. British Museum, 12555.a.28. 


Wilkins : 

The title: The/Discovery/of a |World/in the/Moone, under a diagram 
of the planets, is followed by a sub-title : 

Or, a discourse, tending to prove, that ’tis probable there may be another 
habitable World in that Planet . . . London, Printed by E. G. for Michael 
Sparke and Edward Forrest, 1638. 
an imprimatur, dated Mart. 29, 1638, and signed Tho. Weekes, 
R. P. Episc. Lond. Cap. Domest, and a preface, “To the Reader.” 
British Museum, G.19098. 

The second edition, 1639, reproduced the 1638 edition. 

The third edition, 1640, has a title-frontispiece : 

A Discourse concerning A NEW WORLD & Another Planet. In 2 
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Bookes. Printed for John Maynard, & are to be sold at the George, in 
Fleet-street neare St. Dunstans Church, 1640. Above the title, the solar 
system ; left, Copernicus ; right, Galileo and Kepler. 

The first book has the following title : 

The First Book. The Discourse of a New World. . . . With a Discourse 
concerning the possibility of a Passage thither. The Third Impression. 
Corrected and enlarged. . . . London: Printed by Fohn Norton for Fohn 
Maynard . . . 1640. 

British Museum, G.16096. 

A further reprint was made in 1684, London, John Gillibrand, in-8°. 

British Museum, 8562.bb.22. 

A French translation of the Discovery appeared in 1656. British 
Museum, 977.a.39. 


Mercury or the Secret and Swift Messenger ; shewing How a Man may 
with Privacy and Speed communicate his Thoughts to a Friend at any 
distance. London, Printed by }. Norton, for John Maynard, and Timothy 
Wilkins, and are to be sold at the George in Fleetstreet, neere Saint Dunstan's 
Church, 1641. 

In-16; 180 pp. British Museum, E.1100. 

The 1694 edition has the same title as 1641, down to distance. Then: 

The Second Edition. By the Right Reverend Father in God, Fohn 
Wilkins, late Lord Bishop of Chester. London, Printed for Rich. Baldwin, 
near the Oxford Arms in Warwick-Lane. 1694. 


In-16. Portrait engraving of Wilkins opposite title. British Museum, 
G.19167. 








THE KIT-CAT CLUB AND THE THEATRE 
By Rosert J. ALLEN 


No select social group was more on the tongues of the Town during 
the early years of the eighteenth century than the Kit-Cat Club. 
There were among its number such gallants as Somerset and 
Manchester, such statesmen as Godolphin and Halifax, such warriors 
as Marlborough and Sir Richard Temple, and such poets as Walsh, 
Garth, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, and Addison. Not too far in 
the background, there lurked always the enigmatic figure of Jacob 
Tonson, the publisher, whose presence in such a company is the less 
easily understood the more one abandons oneself to the conflicting 
contemporary explanations of his connection with the august society. 
The choicer anecdotes of the members, the famous epigram of 
Arbuthnot, and the verses written by the Kit-Cat men with diamonds 
upon their wine glasses have been quoted often enough that the 
scenes at the club meetings can easily be conjured up. 

One phase of the society’s activity, however, has been almost 
completely ignored—namely, its concern with the London stage 
during the first decade of the century. Although the traces of this 
interest in the drama are somewhat scattered, they are unmistakable ; 
and the trail itself is worth following. 

On April 9, 1705, was opened the new Queen’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket. This important theatrical event was brought about by 
the competition which had been long in progress between the play- 
houses of Lincoln’s Inn and Drury Lane. In describing the 
struggles of Betterton’s company against their more advantageously 
situated rivals, Colley Cibber gives the following account of the 
result : 


To recover them therefore, to their due Estimation, a new Project was 
form’d, of building them a stately Theatre, in the Hay-Market, by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, for which he rais’d a Subscription of thirty Persons of 
Quality, at one hundred Pounds each, in Consideration whereof every 
Subscriber, for his own Life, was to be admitted, to whatever Entertain- 
ments should be publickly perform’d there, without farther Payment for 
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his Entrance. Of this Theatre, I saw the first Stone laid, on which was 
inscrib’d The little Whig, in Honour to a Lady of extraordinary Beauty, 
then the celebrated Toast, and Pride of that Party. 


The inscription to the “‘ Little Whig ” at once suggests the gallants 
of the Kit-Cat Club, which at this time numbered approximately 
thirty ; for the Countess of Sunderland, who was so toasted, was a 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, himself a Kit-Cat member, 
and was a favourite among the distinguished Whigs who made up 
the society.? 

The evidence as to the identity of the ‘‘ thirty persons of quality ” 
mentioned by Cibber is not confined to this tribute to one of the club’s 
toasts. Shortly after the establishment of Vanbrugh’s theatre a 
slender pamphlet appeared under the title, ‘“‘ A Kit-Kat C—b 
Describ’d.” In drawing a satiric portrait of a typical member of the 
order, the author remarked : 


He Subscribes largely to the Building of the New Playhouse, to shew 
his Aversion to Prophaneness and Immorality . . . ; 


and a little farther on : 


He . . . imagines no ane [sic] will doubt his Conversion from a 
Gentleman of Indifferent Abilities into a States-Man, after he has been a 


Principal Contributor towards the Transforming a Stable into a Theatre.3 


The connection between the club and the new playhouse is here 
plain enough. 

Even more definite in asserting the relation is Charles Leslie’s 
Rehearsal of May 12, 1705. After an introductory thrust at the 
opposition of the Whig Party toward the established Church, the 
Tory journalist points to the activities of the club by way of illustra- 
tion. 


The Krt-Cat Clubb is now grown Famous and Notorious, all over the 
Kingdom. And they have Built a Temple for their Dagon, the new Play- 
House in the Hay-Market. The Foundation was laid with great Solemnity, 
by a Noble Babe of Grace. And over or under the Foundation Stone is a 
Plate of Silver, on which is Graven Kit Cat on the one side, and Little 
Whigg on the other. . . . And there was such Zeal shew’d, and all Purses 
open to carry on this Work, that it was almost as soon Finish’d as Begun.‘ 

1 Colley Cibber, logra 1740), pp. 257-258. 

2? Two Booty payer ose ii Bi and one by Lord Halifax, 
appear in the collection of ‘‘ Verses Written for the Toasting-Glasses of the Kit- 
Cat Club, in the year 1703,” which are printed in Dryden’s Miscellanies, Fifth Part 


(1716), pp. 60-70. 
® A Kit-Kat C——b Describ’d (1705), pp. 2, 3+ 
* Rehearsal No. 41. 
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In concluding his attack, Leslie quotes from the “‘ Prologue Spoken at 
the First Opening of the Queen’s New Theatre in the Hay-Market,” 
which was “ said to be Written by Dr. G[ar]th, Chaplain to Kit-Kat, 
an Open and Profess’d Enemy to all Religion.” This prologue 
appeared in at least two broadsides during the year 1705. In the 
margin of one of them, opposite the second verse of the couplet, 
More sure Presages from these Walls we find 
By Beauty founded, and by Witt design’d, 
there is printed the note, “‘ Lady H— G—n.” The lady in question 
can easily be identified with the “‘ Lady H. Godolphin ” ! in whose 
honour Arthur Maynwaring had inscribed a verse upon a wine-glass 
at the Kit-Cat Club two years before. 

The most graphic bit of information regarding the presence of 
the members at the Haymarket Theatre is furnished by Thomas 
Brown’s Amusements Serious and Comical, Calculated for the Meridian 
of London, which has a satiric description of a playhouse. The 
edition of 1700 does not so much as mention the Kit-Cat Clut, but 
in the revised form which appeared in the third volume of Brown’s 
works in 1707-1708 the following addition was made : 


The L—— D—— is known by his Ribbon, and T{[om] D[urfey] or 
some other Impertinent Poet talking Nonsence to him; and the L—— 
—— by sitting on the Kitcat side, and facob T[onson] standing Doorkeeper 
for him. . . .* 


The date of the revision is significant. Since the opening of the new 
theatre, the Kit-Cats had apparently been availing themselves of their 
privilege of attending the performances on the strength of their sub- 
scriptions ; and from Brown’s remark it seems that a special section 
of the theatre was regularly allotted to them. 

There is evidence, even earlier than this, that the Kit-Cat men 
were habitués of the theatre. The often quoted passage in the 
prologue to Burnaby’s Reform’d Wife (1700) implies as much, by 
bidding for their favour in a vague description of their meetings. 

Often for change the meanest things are good, 


‘Thus tho’ the Town all delicates afford, 
A Kit-cat is a Supper for a Lord.® 


* Lady Henrietta, daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, married Francis 


Godolphin in 1699. 
s Phomas Brown, Works (1707-1708), iii, 41. 


* The reference is, of course, to the favourite dish of the club, the Kit-Cat pies, 
which were named after their maker, Christopher Cat. 
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But if your Nicer tast resolves to Day, 

To have no relish for our Author’s Play, 

Place some diverting Scene before your Mind, 

And think of that, to which you will be kind. 

So thus when heavily the moments pass, 

Toaster’s to Circulate the lazy Glass 

By nameing some bright Nymph their draughts refine, 
And taste at once the joys of Love and Wine.' 

Another early indication of the attendance of the Kit-Cats at the 
theatre appears in a broadside poem entitled The Patentee, which was 
printed shortly after the death of Dryden. By a general agreement, 
the leading theatres of London had decided to honour the great 
dramatist by suspending their activities on the day of his funeral. 
When, therefore, the mercenary lessee of Dorset-Garden let out that 
theatre for bear-baiting on May 13, 1700, there was great indignation 
in theatrical circles. The Patentee was the result. Although the 
whole of the little satire is of interest to the stage historian, the only 
passage bearing directly upon the Kit-Cat Club is the following : 


Butchers and Bailiffs now the Boxes fill, 

Where Ladies Eyes were Instruments to kill, 

Where Kit-Cats sate, and Toasters would be seen, 
These swoln with Wit, and those with Letch’ry lean. 


Thus, in the first years of its existence, the club is linked with the 
theatre on the occasion of the funeral of the leading contributor to 
the drama of the preceding generation. 

One other link between the Kit-Cat Club and Dryden’s funeral 
is worth noting here, because it seems to have escaped the dramatist’s 
biographers. An unpublished letter from Edward Hinton, at 
Westminster, to his cousin, the Reverend John Cooper, dated May 14, 
[1700], states that ‘‘ Dryden was buried by the Bishop of Rochester 
at the Abbey on Monday ; that the Kit-Cat Club were at the charge 
of his funeral, which was not great, and that Mr. Montague had 
engaged to build him a fine monument.” 2 The letter adds the 
better known information that “‘ Dr. Garth made a Latin speech, and 
threw away some words and a great deal of false Latin in praise of 
the poet.”” So varied and inaccurate were the contemporary accounts 
of Dryden’s funeral that such statements are naturally to be viewed 
with some suspicion. The fact, however, that Montague, Garth, 
and Tonson, all of whom were Kit-Cat members, are known to have 


1 Charles Burnaby, The Reform’d Wife (1700), sg. A4. 
ay Historical MSS, Commission, Appendix to the Fifth Report, pp. 333, 359- 
360. 
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been prominent at the poet’s obsequies lends countenance to Hinton’s 
statement. 

The club’s interest in the theatre did not cease with the building of 
the Haymarket. When not long after its opening that playhouse 
turned to the production of opera, for which it was better adapted 
than for plays, the Kit-Cat Club continued its patronage ; and we 
find Thomas Durfey hopefully dedicating his musical entertainment 
called “‘ Wonders in the Sun, or the Kingdom of the Birds ” (1706), 
“To the Right Noble, Honourable and Ingenious Patrons of Poetry, 
Musick, &c., The Celebrated Society of the Kit-Cat-Club.” What 
may have been a club transaction in the interest of the opera appears 
in the letters of Vanbrugh to the Earl of Manchester in 1707-1708. 
Since the Earl, a fellow-member of the society, was travelling in 
Italy at that time, Vanbrugh commissioned him in behalf of the 
theatre to employ two or three Italian singers for the coming season, 
in order to make the most of the tremendous vogue that Valentini 
was having in London. 

That the theatrical activities of the Kit-Cats continued at least 
to the year 1709 is suggested by the well-known instance of their 
patronage given subsequently by Pope to Spence. ‘“‘ The paper was 
all in Lord Hallifax’s handwriting,” says Spence, “‘ of a subscription 
of four hundred guineas for the encouragement of good comedies, 
and was dated 1709.” ! The document itself seems to have been 
lost, and with it all means of discovering the destination of the four 
hundred guineas. It may, however, have been to this appropriation 
that Mary Astell referred in the same year when she prefaced her 
Bart’lemy Fair with a scathingly ironic dedication to the Kit-Cats. 
The passage is as follows : 


They of the club who desire to be more taken notice of, contribute 
pertaps to the building or repair of a Church, and shew their Value of 

ligion by the Proportion of their Offerings to the Temple and their 
Bounty to the Theatre.* 


Beyond this point it is difficult to trace the relations between the 
club and the drama. During “ the four last years of the reign of 
Queen Anne ”’ the party struggle was so bitter and the unanimously 
Whiggish Kit-Cat Club so loyal to its cause that the energies of the 
members were bent on politics, probably to the exclusion of theatrical 


© hen; 8 Anecdotes (ed. John Underhill, 1890), p. 110. 
Astell, Bart’lemy Fair (1709), pp. 12-13. 
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projects. All that is certain is that this group of statesmen, gallants, 
and wits were responsible for the building of the Haymarket Theatre, 
that they honoured it frequently with their presence, and that they 
were the active patrons of certain dramatists. How much the 
playwrights of the club governed their policies and who were the 
recipients of their bounty for “ good comedies ” are questions which 
cannot be easily answered until the re-appearance of the lost paper 
described by Pope. 





FURTHER FACTS ABOUT JAMES SHIRLEY 
By Apert C. BAUGH 


SoME years ago ! I was able to confirm from records at St. Albans 
a part of Anthony 4 Wood’s statement concerning James Shirley, 
especially his assertion that Shirley “‘ taught a Grammar School in 
the said town of S. Alban,” and to show that while there he was 
married and had two children. The new matter I summed up in 
the following words : 

Shirley graduated Bachelor of Arts from Cambridge in 1617 ; he was 
promised the mastership of the St. Albans Grammar School in 1618; 
a daughter Mary (probably his first child) was baptised at St. Albans, 
December 1619 ; his first wife’s name, as we learn from this record, was 
Elizabeth ; in January 1621 he became master of the school, and was 
certainly such until September 1623, possibly somewhat later ; in May 
1622 a second daughter was born; she died in December of the same 
year ; and finally, in 1624, he voted as one of the Proctors representing 
St. Albans in Convocation at St. Paul’s Cathedral, a fact which indicates 
some connexion with the church. 

I should now like to supplement this statement with a few additional 
notes. 

The evidence for Shirley’s marriage was derived from an entry 
in the Parish Register of St. Albans Abbey, that entry being the 
record of the baptism, December 27, 1619, of ‘“‘ Marie doughter of 
M* James Shurley by Elizabeth his wife.” 2 The date of his 
marriage and the full name of his wife can now be added from the 
record of “ Marriage Licences, Archdeaconry of St. Albans,” where, 
under date of June 1, 1618, occurs the entry : 

James Sherley of S' Albans & Elizabeth Gilmet 
of same, maiden.® 
The Parish Register of St. Albans Abbey, which contains the records 
of Shirley’s children previously mentioned, also supplies informa- 
tion about Elizabeth Gilmet. There are three children bearing this 
name noted among the baptisms. The first entry (November 3, 


1 “ Some New Facts about Shirley,” Mod. Lang. Rev., xvii (1922), 228-35. 
2 Jbid., p. 233. 
* The Herts Genealogist and Antiquary, i, 55. 
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1595) is “‘ Elizabeth dough: of Richard Gilmet.” ! This, however, 
cannot be the Elizabeth whom Shirley married, for her burial is 
recorded on October 15, 1597: ‘‘ Elizabeth dough: of Richard 
Gilmet.””2 Under date of March 7, 1602, there is again an entry : 
“ Elizabeth doughter of Rich: Gilmet ” among the baptisms. This 
may have been the dramatist’s wife, but it is not certain, for the 
following year, July 31, 1603, there was also baptised “ Elizabeth 
doughter of Robert Gylmet.” 4 It is probable that the poet’s wife 
was the daughter of Richard Gilmet. At the time of her marriage 
she would have been just over sixteen, whereas Robert’s daughter 
Elizabeth would have been less than fifteen. 

The family into which Shirley married was a fairly prominent 
one in St. Albans. The Liber Eleccionum, of which more later, shows 
a Thomas Gillmett (in all probability Elizabeth’s grandfather) 
among the Mercers, one of the four companies from which the 
members of the common council were drawn and who should take 
their turns to be Bailiffs and Wardens. He appears continuously 
as one of the council until 1604. In 1605 his place is taken by 
Richard Gilmet.5 The reason is to be found in the record of the 
burial of “‘ Thomas Gylmet, the elder,” June 12, 1605, in the 
Parish Register of St. Albans Abbey. Richard, who succeeded to 
his place in the council, was doubtless his son. ‘The following year 
Richard was chosen one of the twelve Principal Burgesses of the 
town 6 and a year later was elected Mayor.’ In the year 1608, when 
Richard was Mayor, Robert Gilmet became a burgess, and thereafter 
both names occur annually in the list of the twelve burgesses until 
1620, after which Robert appears alone until 1625. Robert was 
Mayor in 1612 and Richard again in 1618. Shirley’s wife was thus 
in any case the daughter of the Mayor of St. Albans. 

It is perhaps significant that Richard Gilmet was chosen Mayor 
for the second time at the Court held September 21, 1618, and that 
on November 2 of this same year Shirley was promised the Master- 
ship of the Grammar School.§ For authority for the latter state- 


1 The Parish Registers of St. Albans Abbey, 1558-1689, transcribed by Wm. 
Brigg, Harpenden, 1897, p. 33. (Supplement to the Herts Genealogist and 
Antiquary.) 


® Ibid., p. 193. 5 Liber Eleccionum, fol. 87. 

3 Ibid., p. 38. 6 Ibid., fol. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 7 Ibid., fol. 92". 

8 It may also be noted that Robert Gilmet was one of the two governors of 
the school for the year 1619 (cf. M.L.R., xvii, 230). Needless to say, I did not 
appreciate the significance of the name in 1922. 
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ment we have had to depend on the abstracts from the corporation 
records made by A. E. Gibbs in 1890.! In 1921, when I made 
inquiry at the office of the Town Clerk, the whereabouts of the 
originals were unknown. In fact, these records were said to have 
been destroyed. Happily thisis not so. Further search during the 
past summer has determined that all the documents used by Gibbs 
are preserved. ‘They are in the possession of the Corporation and 
are now safely housed in the strong-room of the St. Albans Public 
Library. Through the courtesy of the present Town Clerk, 
Mr. Marshall, and the Librarian, Mr. Ernest W. Green, I have had 
the opportunity of examining these records. Chief among them isa 
well-preserved folio volume bearing the half-effaced inscription 
“ Liber Elecco Maior ab A®° 1580 usqz 1633,” which I have cited 
above as the Liber Eleccionum. It is, as the name implies, chiefly a 
record, carefully kept, of the Mayor, twelve burgesses, twenty-four 
members of the council, and other minor officers chosen each year. 
Only occasionally was some action of the Mayor and burgesses 
deemed of sufficient importance to be entered, and it is interesting 
to find on fol. 108” Shirley’s promise of the Mastership entered at 
length. It is apparently a copy of the formal guarantee given him: 
Knowe all men by these presentes that we the Maior and Burgesses of the 
Borough Towne of S‘ Albans in the Countie of Hertf[ord] for diuers good causes 
and reasonable consideracions vs herevnto moving and especiallie having respect 
to the sufficiency in learning discreete and religious conuersacion of Iames Sherley 
of the same Burrough Batchelo' in Artes haue elected constituted and appointed 
and by theis presentes doe elect constitute and appoint the said Iames Sherley to be 
Schoolemaister of the free schoole of this Burrough. And haue given graunted 
and confirmed and by theis presentes doe give graunt and confirme vnto the said 
Iames Sherley the Office and place of the Schoolemaister of our said ffree schoole 
w'" all rentes, ffees, Profites, duties, Priuiledges and commodities thereto 
ing to enter vpon possesse and enioy the said Office and Place immediatlie 
after death, relinquishing or departure from the said place, of Thomas Gibson 
of the said Burrough gent, nowe schoolemaister of the said schoole. To haue 
hold om and enioy the said Office and Place of the schoolemaister 
of the said Schoole vnto the said Iames Sherley during his naturall life togeather 
w* all rentes ffees Proffites duties priuiledges and commodities whatsoeuer to the 
said Office and Place heretofore by right or custome belonging or in any wise 
apperteyning or w haue heretofore beene had vsed nedteanins pans enioyed by the 
said Thomas Gibson or any his predecessors as Maisters of the said ffree schoole. 
In witnes whereof we haue herevnto put the Common seale of this Borough. 
Dated the second day of Nouember Anno Dni 1618 And in the yeres of the 
reigne of our sereaee Lord Iames by the grace of God of England Scotland 
ffraunce & Ireland King defendour of the faith &c. That is to say of England 
ffraunce & Ireland the sixteenth and of Scotland the two & ffytieth. 
Shirley was succeeded in the Mastership in January 1625 by 


a John Westerman, who surrendered the office July 5, 1626, after a 
1 Gibbs, A. E., The Corporation Records of St. Albans, St. Albans, 1890. 
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very short tenure. On the same day John Harmar was appointed 
to his place with all the fees, etc., enjoyed by Mr. Thomas Gibson, 
Mr. James Sherley, and the aforesaid John Westerman. This is 
recorded on fol. 118” of the Liber Eleccionum. On fol. 119 John 
Harmar accepts his appointment and signs his name. Immediately 
thereafter on the page is the following entry : 


Whereas great inconvenience hath heretofore 
A constitucion for prevencion growen by reason of buying & selling of the 
of corrupcion & of buying & Schoolem'shipp of the said Schoole contrarie to 
selling of The Schoolem'ship _ the intent of the founder & also contrarie to the 
of the ffreeschoole of St Albans _ good liking of the Maior and Burgesses of this 
made at a Court holden the Burrough who are but the Execucioners of the 
fourth day of August 1626. said ffounders will diuerse negligent and un- 

worthie persons having atteyned the said place 
& by such sinister meanes procured resignacion to be made vnto them by the 
present Schoolem', whereby the ffree Eleccion of the Maior and Burgesses of this 
Burrough of more worthie persons to execute the said place hath been oftentimes 
prevented and hindered. And the good educacion of the Schollers in the said 
Schoole much preiudiced ffor remedy whereof it is this presente day ordered 
constituted and consented vnto by the Maior and Burgesses of this Burrough 
(whose names are herevnder written) that from henceforth noe election shalbe 
made of any person to be Schoolem' of the said ffreeschoole who is or can be 
iustlie suspected or convinced to haue contracted bargained or promised by 
himself or by any other person directlie or indirectlie to giue any money reward or 
recompence for or in consideracion of the said place of Schoolem'shipp, or of or 
for any resignacion or yelding vp of the said place. And for further assurance 
vnto the said Maior and Burgesses and their successors, the said partie so to be 
from tyme to tyme hereafter nowe elected shall for their satisfaccion and declaracion 
of his owne integritie voluntarilie submit himself to take & shall and doe take this 
Oath herevnder written. 


The Oath. I A B, doe voluntarilie swere and professe before god and this 
Companie that I neither haue given, contracted promised compounded (nor to 
my knowledge or beliefe) anie other person on my behalfe directlie or indirectlie 
hath contracted promised compounded or agreed to giue any money or other 
teward or recompence for the said place of Schoolem'shipp or for resignacion 
or yelding vp of the said place of Schoolem' of the ffree schoole of St Albans. And 
in case I be elected and admitted therevnto, that I shall neither by my self nor any 
other contract, compound or receive any money reward or recompence hereafter 
for resignacion and yelding up of the said place to any other. So helpe me God 
through Iesus Christ. [signed by six Burgesses] 
Considering what has been set out above concerning Shirley’s 
family connections, it is very unlikely that he obtained the mastership 
by buying it. ‘The only other master at whom this action could have 
been aimed was his successor, John Westerman. For surely Harmar, 
whose appointment the burgesses were in the act of confirming and 
who was required to take the oath, must have been thought to have 
clean hands. If Westerman obtained the office, therefore, by buying 
it, from whom did he buy it? It would be a natural, though not 
inevitable, inference that it was from his predecessor in the office. 
One other interesting fact remains to be noted. Anthony a 


5 
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Wood asserted : “ Soon after entring into holy Orders, he became 
a Minister of God’s word in, or near to, S. Albans.””! Theoretically, 
record of his institution should be found in the Registers of the 
Bishop of London, and it is disappointing to find no mention of 
Shirley in the two volumes which contain entries for this period? 
However, among the St. Albans manuscripts described in the Third 
Report of the Royal Commission on Public Records, 1919, p. 77,° occur 
a number of documents relating to a suit in the Archdeacon’s court 
between one Susan Cole and William Warner. Susan claimed the 
right to tithes from a certain parcel of land commonly called the 
Lawn. Warner maintained that this land was part of Sopwell 
nunnery at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, was 
exempt from tithes, and that Susan’s late husband, William, had 
never made any such claim during all the time that he was farmer 
of the tithes of St. Stephens. Among other papers in the suit is a 
Schedula Excommunicationis + against two witnesses, John Grubbe 
and John Sheeres, issued by Shirley. The writ concludes : 


Idcirco nos Iacobus Sherlcy in Artibus Magister presbyter auctoritate sufficienti 
dicti domini Tudicis in hac parte fulcitus ac ex prescripto suo eosdem Johannem 
Grubbe & Johannem Sheeres ad similem peticionem partis dictis Willelmi Warner 
excommunicamus in hiis scriptis. 

Lecta per me Iacobum Sherley 
Presbyterum decimo die Novem- 
bris Anno Domini. 1623. 


This at least puts beyond doubt the fact that Shirley was in orders, 
Incidentally it gives us another signature of the dramatist. 


1 Cf. M.L.R., xvii, 228. 

2 Preserved at St. Paul’s Cathedral. Walsingamus Sherley, clericus, was 
instituted to the rectory of Stepney, co. Midd., 18 February, 1618. Register 
of Bp. Bancroft, fol. 227°. It may be noted that James Shirley’s name does not 
occur in Newcourt’s Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London, 
1708-1710), J. C. C. Smith’s “‘ Some Additions to Newcourt’s Repertorium— 
volume II ” (Essex Archeological Soc., Trans., vii, 1898-99), or George Hennessy’s 
Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (1898). ‘There is also 
in the Diocesan Office, Abbey Institute, St. Albans, a folio volume in MS. with 
the title: An Alphabetical List of Parochial Incumbents in the County of Hertford 
from the Lists by the Rev. Geo. L. Hennessy : with continuations and 

ilton Hall. Shirley's name is not included. 
* The manuscript calendars mentioned there cannot now be found, but the 
pr a numbered, and wrapped in parcels, are well preserv ed in the 


* Miscellaneous Papers, Third Series, No. 108. For the form, see Oughton, 
Thos., Ordo Fudiciorum, London, 1728-1738, ii, 375. 
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ADDITION III OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


Wuen R. Simpson first drew attention to the possibility that 
Shakespeare had written part of Sir Thomas More (N. & Q., 4th 
Series, vol. viii, July 1, 1871), he failed to distinguish between the 
two hands which the Malone Society’s reprint of the play designates 
Cand D. A year later, however, Spedding pointed out (NV. & Q., 
4th Series, vol. x, September 21, 1872) that the two hands were 
distinct, and controversy has since ranged around the three pages 
written in hand D. There is, however, one short passage in the 
hand of C, which Simpson quotes as having the stamp of Shakespeare 
upon it, that deserves further consideration, and critics might well 
consider whether the internal evidence alone is not sufficient to 
provide grounds for assigning it to Shakespeare. Since C is known 
to be the play-house scribe who wrote the plot of The Seven Deadly 
Sins, and since he transcribed various passages written by the other 
revisers of Sir Thomas More, there is nothing intrinsically improbable 
in the suggestion that he may also have transcribed another addition 
from Shakespeare’s pen. 

Addition III is a soliloquy of twenty-one lines put into the 
mouth of Sir Thomas More, and is inserted at the foot of f. 11b, at 
the beginning of the cancelled scene viiia. It is written with even 
less reference to its surroundings than Addition II (the ill May-Day 
scene attributed to Shakespeare) and seems obviously to have been 
written by some one not one of the original collaborators in response 
to a request for an effective speech for More that could be inserted 
at any appropriate point. The speech is as follows : 


It is in heaven that I am thus and thus 

And that w™ we prophanlie terme o* fortuns 
Is the provision of the power aboue 

fitted and shapte lust to that strength of nature 
w*" we are oer ol al good go 

that I from such an humble bench f birth 
should stepp as twere vp to my Countries head 


? There is obviously something missing in this line. Dyce added withal at 
this point. 
67 
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And give the law out ther I in my fathers lif 

to take prerogative and tyth of knees 

from elder kinsmen and him bynd by my place 

to give the smooth and dexter way to me 

that owe it him by nature, sure thes things 

not phisickt by respecte might turne o" bloud 

to much Coruption. but moore. the more thou hast 
ether of honor office wealth and calling 

w*> might accite thee to embrace and hugg them 

the more doe thou in serpents natures thinke them 
geare ther gay skinns w"™ thought of ther sharpe state 
And lett this be thy maxime, to be greate 

Is when the thred of hazard is once Spuii 

A bottom great woond vpp greatly vndonn. 


It is in heaven that I am thus and thus. ‘This line at once calls 
to mind the line at I. iii. 323 of Othello : 


"Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus. 


as twere. These words, introducing and, as it were, apologising 
for the metaphor, are really unnecessary. But such explanatory 
phrases are characteristic of Shakespeare’s early and middle style, 
as may be seen by comparing his use of the same metaphor in Fulius 
Caesar and Macbeth : 


the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 


Julius Caesar, 1. i. 67-9. 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 
hakes so my single state of man that function 
Is smothered in surmise. 
Macbeth, 1. iv. 139-141 


The explanation “ Like to a little kingdom ” finds no place in the 
more condensed style of Macbeth. 

to take prerogative and tyth of knees. A line extraordinarily like 
this in sound and rhythm is to be found in All’s Well at 11. iv. 42 : 


The great prerogative and rite of love. 


Compare also ‘‘ The primogenitive and due of birth ” (Troilus and 
Cressida, 1. iii. 106) and “ The tribute of his supple knee ”’ (Richard II, 
I. iv. 33). 

the smooth and dexter way. ‘Two such adjectives, different in 
meaning but both illuminating the same conception, are a definitely 
recognisable Shakespearean mannerism. Compare “ their huge 
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and proper life”’ (Henry V, v. Chorus, 5) and “ their steep and 
thorny way ” (Hamlet, I. iii. 47). 

moore. the more thou hast. Word play such as this is common 
enough in Shakespeare up to Henry V. 

honor office wealth and calling. Shakespeare, like Donne, abounds 
in such cumulative lists, from 


st throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious duty 


in such a comparatively early play as Richard II at 111. ii. 172-3 to 
Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 


in Macbeth at V. iti. 25. 

It is also worth noticing that the two rarest words in this passage, 
accite (meaning ‘‘ excite”) and bottom (meaning a reel of thread) 
are both used elsewhere in Shakespeare: accite in 2 Henry IV, 
1. ii. 64, and bottom in The Taming of the Shrew, 1. iii. 137. Finally, 
both the phrase ‘‘ humble bench of birth ” and the sentence 

sure thes things 
not phisickt by respecte might turne o* bloud 
to much Coruption 
have a genuine Shakespearean ring about them which, though 


difficult to analyse, is none the less real. 
R. C. BALD. 


AN ELEGY BY JOHN DONNE 


Tue following ‘lines are from the Holgate MS. (p. 101, No. 89), 
which also contains the verse letter from Francis Beaumont to Ben 
Jonson, printed in my William Shakespeare, ii, 222. I have there 
described the manuscript, which is a seventeenth-century anthology 
of a common type, containing inter alia many poems of Donne, 
Corbet and Strode. It appears to have been collected by some 
member of the Holgate family of Saffron Walden and Great Bard- 
field, Essex. ‘The text is a transcript and has suffered from trans- 
mission. I have introduced some emendations and punctuation, 
and given the manuscript variants in footnotes. Angular brackets 
there indicate scribal cancellations. For permission to copy the 
lines, I have to thank the Pierpont Morgan Library of New York 
and its librarian, Miss Greene. 
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When my heart was mine owne, and not by vows 
betroth’d, nor by my sighs breath’d into thee, 
what lookes what teares, what passions what showes 
did humbly begge and steale my heart from mee ! 
thorough thine eyes, mee thought I might behould 
thy harte, as pictures through a Cristall glass, 
Thy heart seemd softe, and pure as liquid gould, 
Thy faith seemd bright and durable as brass. 

But as all Princes ere they haue obtaynd 

free scueraignety do guild their words and deedes 
with piettie, and right when they haue gaynde 
full sway dare boldly then show vitious deedes, 
Soe after conquest thou dost mee neglect. 

Could not thy (once pure) heart else now forbeare, 
nay morc abhor an amarous respect 

to any other? Oh towards mee I feare 

thy heart to steale, that faith to wax doth turne, 
which takeinge heate from euerye amarous eye 
melts with their flames, as I consume and burne 
With shame to haue hop’d for womans Constancie. 
Yet I had thy first oaths and it was I, 

that taught thee first, loues language t’vnderstand 
and did reueale pure Loues high Misterie 

and had thy heart deliuered by thy hande, 

and in exchange I gaue thee such a heart 

as had it been example vnto thine 

none Could haue challenged the smallest part 

of it, or thy Loue, they had all bin mine, 

they had bin pure, they had bin innocent 

as Angells are ; how often to that end 

to clere my selfe, of any foule intent, 

did both my precepts, and examples bend ! 

And must it now bee my iniurious Lott 

to chaffe and heate, wax for a nothers seale, 

to enamell and to guild a pretious pott 

and drinke in earth my selfe? O I appeale 

vnto thy soule wheather I haue not cause 

to chainge my happiest wishes to this curse 

that thou from chainging still might neuer pause 
and euery chainge might be from worse to worse. 
Yett my heart cannot wish nor thoughts conceaue 
of ill to thine nor can thy falshood whett 

my dull minde to reuenge ; that I will leaue 

to thee, for thine owne guilt will that begett. 
falshood in others would no more appeare 

then Inke dropp’t vppon mud or rainy grass, 
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but in thy heart framed so white and cleare 
twill show like blotts in paper, scratches in glass. 
then for thine owne respecte and not for mine 
pittie thy selfe yett beinge true and free 
thy minde from wandering. doe but yet decline 
all other Loues, and I will pardon thee ; 
But looke that I haue all ; for deare let mee 
either thine only Loue: Or no Loue bee .". ffinis 
1 my]my<ne> ? betroth’d] by thee oth’d sighs) sigh’ts thee,]thee ‘* mee !] 
mee * thorough] through 7% gould,] gould ® brass.) brass 14° do] ¢to> do 
11 piettie] prettie 1% deedes,] deedes 1% neglect.) neglect 14 thy] 07 aot 
ferbeare,] forbeare 17 turne,]turne 1* flames,] flames burne] burne. 
stancie.] Constancie * hande,] hande ** mine,] mine 7° bin pure] see 
3° are ;] are, *! intent,] intent ** my] in bend !] bend ** my]an * selfe ?] 
selfe; ‘! thoughts] thoughts’ ‘*? thy falshood] falshood ‘* reuenge ;] reuenge 
“4 begett.] begett 4 grass,] grass ‘? framed]framde ‘** glass.] glass  %* thee ;] 
thee 


I think there can be no doubt that this is Donne’s. It may be 
conjectured that he laid it aside, and used some of the notions for 
other elegies inspired by the same woman or the same theme. 
Compare lines 1-2 and 7-8 with Elegy VJ, ll. 11-14: 

When my Soule was in her owne body sheath’d, 

Nor yet by oathes betroth’d, nor kisses breath’d 


Into my Purgatory, faithlesse thee, 
Thy heart seem’d waxe, and steele thy constancie : 


also lines 21-23 with Elegy VII, ll. 1-4: 


Natures lay Ideot, I taught thee to love, 

And in that sophistrie, Oh, thou dost prove 
Too subtile : Foole, thou didst not understand 
The mystique language of the eye nor hand : 


also lines 33-36 with Elegy VII, ll. 27-29 : 


Must I alas 
Frame and enamell Plate, and drinke in Glasse ? 
Chafe waxe for others seales ? 


also lines 41-43 with Elegy VI, ll. 35-38 : 


Yet let not thy deepe bitternesse beget 

Carelesse despaire in mee, for that will whet 

My minde to scorne ; and Oh, love dull’d with paine 
Was ne’r so wise, nor well arm’d as disdaine ; 


also lines 53-54 with Elegy VI, ll. 9-10: 


Oh then let mee 
Favorite in Ordinary, or no favorite bee. 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 
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PEN-AND-INK CORRECTIONS IN BOOKS OF 'THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Proressor G. A. BONNARD, in his article “‘ Two Remarks on the Text 
of Milton’s Areopagitica,” R.E.S., Vol. 4, p. 434, raises an interesting 
point. In Thomason’s copy of Areopagitica, 1644 (Brit. Mus, 
C.55. c. 22), presented to him by Milton,! a famous correction has 
been made on p. 12 in the phrase “ the true wayfaring Christian” : 
wayfaring has been altered to warfaring, the y struck out and r 
inserted, by what looks like a contemporary hand. Mr. Bonnard 
notes that the same correction has been made in two copies of 
Areopagitica, 1644, in the Bodleian (Wood, B.29, and 4° F.56 Th.), 
and in the copy now in the University Library at Lausanne. He 
seeks to strengthen the claims of the corrected reading by adducing 
evidence that Milton himself wrote in 7 and crossed out y. He says 
that “‘ the r is like the usual r of Milton’s own hand,” and points 
out that two at least of the copies which have the correction were 
“ presented to friends by the author himself.” I know of three 
more copies, besides those mentioned by Mr. Bonnard, in which 
the correction has been made: one is again a presentation copy, 
that in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, originally presented 
by Milton to Dr. Patrick Young ; the other two, in the University 
Library of Cambridge, appear to bear no trace of personal connection 
with Milton. There are two other copies in the British Museum, 
one other in the Bodleian, and one in the Harvard Library which 
have escaped correction. More copies should be examined. Out 
of the seven known to Mr. Bonnard and myself, which show the 
correction, three were presentation copies from the author, four 
were not. Mr. Bonnard suggests that both Wood’s copy in the 
Bodleian and the Lausanne copy might have been presented originally 
to friends of Milton ; but there is no evidence. 

It is clear to me that the corrections were not made by Milton’s 
hand, but were executed by his orders at the printer’s or bookseller’s. 
In the first place, the correction does not appear to be written in by 
Milton. I have no shadow of doubt that this 7 is not his. He has 
himself made corrections with pen and ink in some of the other books 
bound up together in the copy of his collected prose whicii he 
presented to the Bodleian (4° F.56. Th.), and his way of making a 
correction is characteristic and consistent and quite different from 

1 The title-page is inscribed ‘“‘ ex dono Authoris Novemb. 24,’’ not in Milton’s 
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that of the corrector of the Areopagitica ; he sets a mark, a short 
dash, against the word or letter itself to be corrected in the text, 
and then puts a tallying mark in the margin with the correct word or 
letter. On p. 6 of Of Reformation in England he has set a mark 
over the word we in the text, thus: we, and has written she thus, in 
the margin. On p. 2a wrong letter is corrected in the same manner : 
the printer has printed seusual; Milton sets a mark over the 
defaulting % in the text, and then in the margin writes #. His 
handwriting is bold and clear, and the whole proceeding meets the 
eye frankly. On the other hand, in the Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce (second edition, 1644), bound up in this same volume, 
errors have been put right in the same manner as that in the 
Areopagitica, namely, by discreetly correcting the text itself ; thus, 
on the verso of p. A3 fiercnes has been corrected to fiercenes by the 
careful insertion in fine penstrokes of the letter e (there are no 
marks in the margin) ; and on p. 38 contriving has been altered to 
conniving in the same way. Other corrections appear on pp. 65 
and 73 in a hand which no one could possibly mistake for Milton’s. 
These same corrections have been made in four other copies of the 
book which I have examined, three in the Bodleian, one in the British 
Museum. Both these and the Areopagitica corrections are plainly 
right. ‘Two at least stand out as corrections prompted by the author 
rather than the printer: wayfaring to warfaring in Areopagitica 
and contriving to conniving in Doctrine and Discipline. In both places 
the uncorrected word makes sense ; the printer would not notice 
that anything was wrong. 

Did it require an unusually exacting author to get pen-and-ink 
corrections of this kind carried through all the copies of an issue, 
or through the batch of copies that remained in the printer’s hands 
when the irritable author discovered the error? And were the 
corrections made at the printer’s shop or at the bookseller’s? I 
should be very glad to know what evidence other readers have lighted 


upon. 
P HELEN DARBISHIRE. 


AN UNNOTED POEM BY MANDEVILLE 


IN the literature on the Dutch physician, Bernard Mandeville,' no 


1 F. B. Kaye, ‘‘ The Writings of Bernard Mandeville,” Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, vol. xx, pp. 419-468. Cf. also Professor Kaye’s article on 
“ The Mandeville Canon,” Notes and Queries, vol. 146, pp. 317-321, and his edition 
of the Fable of the Bees, 2 vols., Oxford, 1924. 
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mention is made of a Latin poem prefixed to a medical treatise, 
written in Latin by his considerably older fellow-countryman and 
physician, Joannes Groeneveldt or John Greenfield. The Latin 
text of the poem, together with an English rendering, is to be found 
in John Marten’s translation of Greenfield’s work.” 

Mandeville’s poem? seems to have pleased Greenfield, for he 
quoted it twice in the course of his work. Whether John Marten 
translated Mandeville’s poem is not clear, as the quotations from the 
poem in the main part of the book are in a slightly different rendering.‘ 

As the Latin text of the poem in the 1706 5 edition does not differ 
from that of the second edition of 1703, it is here given with the 
English translation. 


In AUTHOREM DE UsU INTERNO CANTHARIDUM SCRIBENTEM 


Strenua Pygmzum quid spernit prelia Vulgus, 
Ac acubus murum Vimina fracta negat ? 

Cur non ira gruis, tumidzve Superbia Rane 
Creditur ? Eveniunt prodigiosa magis ! 

Bella movet muscis stolidorum turba medentum 
Progenie spuria , dedecorique Patri ! 

Non etenim certant, ut, cum Pythona Sagittis 
Fortiter aggressus Cynthius arma tulit ; 

Sed procul a Campo tuti Convitia latrant, 
Quisque timens hostem, nullus ad arma ruens. 


Ridet at ignavos medica de Stirpe Sacerdos 
Verus, Apollineo digna labore patrans. 

Infestas promptus microcosmo evellere rupes 
Et medicorporei pellere Saxa maris. 


1 Tutus Cantharidum in Medicind Usus Internus. Editio secunda. Priori 
Locupletior & auctior. Per Joannem Groenevelt, M.D., Londini, 1703. The 
first edition, which is notin the British Museum, was published in 1698. Cf. 
D.N.B., art. “ John Groeneveldt ” (1647 ?-1710 ?). 

2 “ A Treatise of the Safe, Internal Use of Cantharides in the Practice of 
Physick. Written a few years since in Latin, by that Eminently Learned and 
pony ror vg Physitian, Dr. John Greenfield, Member of the College of Physitians 
in , in his own Vindication, upon account of a Contest that then happen’d 
between him and some of the College, about his administering them inwardly to his 
Patients. Now translated into English with his Approbation, by John Marten, 
Chyrurgeon. London, 1706.” On Greenfield’s quarrel with the College of 
Physicians, cf. Marten’s Preface and Greenfield’s dedication to his fellow-country- 
man, William, Earl of Portland. 

* For Mandeville’s Latin works, cf. D.N.B., art. ‘‘ Bernard de Mandeville.” 
For another Latin , ef. his “‘ Wishes to a Godson, with other Miscellany 
Poems by B.M.” ndon, 1712, p. 38. 

* Cf. Marten’s translation, p. 35, and Errata, and p. 123. 

* Greenfield approved of s translation ; cf. his note dated December 5, 
1705. 
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Admovet ille manus operi, vim Marte propinquo 
Detegit hostilem, Cantharidesque domat. 

Camphora Cantharidum fit frenum, gaudeat zger 
Et vehat illustrem fama per astra virum. 


Te Greenfelde canent queiscunq; Machaonis artes 
Sunt cordi, & miseros restituisse juvat. 
Acris enim virtute tua jam Vincitur hostis 
Victus & in Castris militat ipse tuis. 
Noxia que fuerant, medicum vertuntur in usum, 
Fitque dolorifugum, quod fuit ante dolor. 
Sic Tigres subiere jugum Victoris Jacchi, 
Sic Dominis prosunt Monstra subacta suis. 
B. MANDEvVILLE, M.D. 


Which may be English’d as follows : 


Upon the Author, treating of the internal Use of Cantharides. 


Why does weak Faith, as fabulous tales, disgrace 
The martial feats of the Pigmzan Race ! 

Can Osier-Spears by needle Lances broke, 

The Battle of the Mice that Jest provoke ? 

Why has the swelling Frog, and strutting Crane 
Sounded the trumpets of their Fame in vain ; 
Their Wars by such incredulous Ears receiv’d ? 
Far greater Prodigies have been believ’d. 


A whole Collegiate Troop, a weak-brained Host, 
Their nervy Prowess all no more than Boast, 
Medic’nal Graduates all, resolv’d to rise 

In arms against a poynant Race of Flies. 

Not that they battled, as their patron Lord 

His Vengeance on the Python Dragon pour’d. 
Against this formidable Foe in view, 

This dreadful Gnat, their arm’d Battalions drew. 
Safe at a distance their Attacks they made : 

*T was talking Thunder all the Bombs they play’d. 


A bolder #sculapian Hero, skill’d 

In Arts true Strength, this dastard Troop beheld. 
To the great Labour warm’d with sprightlier Fire 
Worthy his great Apollinary Sire, 

Resolv’d to pull up all th’ infesting Rocks, 

All that the little World’s proud Fabrick shocks, 
And Natures inland circling Current blocks ; 
‘Took up the Cause, approacht the nearer Foe : 
Courage and Conduct gave the stagg’ring Blow 
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Justly the Conquerours proud Bays he claim’d ; 

The small, but dread Cantharides he tam’d : 

Taught the cool Camphire’s well mix’d soveraign Balm 
The fierce Cantharides hot rage to calm. 

Now let the Sick-bed Sighs and Fears retire, 

And that great Name their whole cheer’d Veins inspire. 


Greenfield a Name that all Learn’d Tongues must Chant : 
That Brow from Arts true Sons no Wreath shall want. 
For lo, this once dread Foe, his Captive made, 

His Heat all swag’d, and Fury all allay’d, 

A Convert Tyrant sooth’d to gentler Laws, 

Now turns a Champion in his Conqu’rours Cause. 

Thus reconcil’d, a Friend and Aid so sure 

What gave the Pain does now supply the Cure. 

Thus Bacchus Yoke fierce Tygers did subdue, 

And conquer’d Monsters to their Lords are true. 


H. GorDON WarD. 


POPE’S EPITAPHS ON NICHOLAS ROWE 


Two epitaphs on the death of Nicholas Rowe have been preserved ; 
one consisting of eight lines, and a longer one commemorating the 
laureate and his daughter inscribed on his monument in Westminster 
Abbey. Both of these are generally attributed to Pope, yet only 
one, the earlier epitaph, can be definitely ascribed to him. ‘The 
facts are as follow: On December 12, 1718, six days after Rowe’s 
death, Pope stated in a letter to Cromwell ! that he was, that very 
day, writing Rowe’s epitaph. ‘These verses : 

Thy reliques Rowe, to this fair urn we trust 

And sacred place by Dryden’s awful dust 

Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies 

To which thy tomb shall guide enquiring eyes, 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 

Blessed in thy genius, in thy love too, blest ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame supplies, 

What a whole thankless land to him denies. 
first appeared in 1720, and were reprinted in all the numerous 
editions published by Lintott, Faulkner, Dodsley, Wright, and others 
down to the year 1757. They were always stated as being “ In- 
tended for” Mr. Rowe, and were followed by the comment, ‘‘ The 
Tomb of Mr. Dryden was erected upon this hint.” As they occurred 


1 Courthope and Elwin. 
3 C. W. Dilke, MS. Notes to Carruthers’ 1853 edition of Pope, vol. 2, p. 289. 
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in the authentic editions of Pope’s works during his lifetime, there is 
no reason to deny that he was the author. The difficulty arises as 
to the authorship of the later epitaph—the one on the monument 
said to be Pope’s work. This first appeared in an edition of 1758 
under the heading “ Variations.” In Warburton’s 1760 issue the 
earlier epitaph is quoted, but a note adds: ‘ He (Pope) altered it 
much for the better, as it now stands on the monument erected to 
Rowe and his daughter.” ! This statement was accepted by most 
succeeding editors. Roscoe,? Bowles,? and Wharton among others 
simply repeat Warburton’s note without comment, and evidently 
regard his edition as authoritative. A doubt, however, remained 
in the minds of some commentators, and it is significant that in some 
publications, the second epitaph is merely quoted as the inscription 
on the monument and not as a revision by Pope.* The case for 
Pope’s authorship, apart from the testimony of Warburton, rests 
on the general style of the composition. It must be admitted that 
were other factors absent, the mode of expression would be almost 
conclusive in favour of the great satirist. The epitaph is obviously 
based on the earlier composition : 

Thy reliques Rowe to this fair urn we trust 

And near thy Shakespeare place thy honoured bust. 

Oh! next him skilled to draw the tender tear, 

For never heart felt passion more sincere. 

To nobler sentiment to fire the brave 

For never Briton more disdained a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade and endless rest ! 

Blest in thy Genius in thy love too, blest! 


As blest that timely from our scene remov’d 
Thy soul enjoys the Liberty it lov’d. 


To these as mourned in death so loved in life ! 
The childless parent and the widow’d wife 
With tears inscribes this mournful stone 

That holds their ashes and expects her own. 


The pungency and conciseness of the verses so distinctly akin to 
Pope’s other memorial poems have weighed heavily with Pope’s 
recent editors who accept the evidence as sufficient.5 Yet there are 
important considerations which militate against their finding. 

Rowe, by his second wife Anne Devenish, had a daughter 


? Vol. vi, p. gt. 
® 1824, vol. i, p. 249, who adds that it ‘‘ is one of the most unobjectionable 
of all _ efforts in this style of composition.” 
1806. 
* E.g. editions of 1764 (Balfour) ; 1764 (Edin.) ; 1778, 1804, and 1835 (Croly). 
® E.g. Courthope and Elwin. 
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Charlotte, who died on October 7, 1739, aged twenty-two. Now, 
as the epitaph mentions the “ childless parent and the widowed 
wife,” it must have been composed after 1739, i.e. more than twenty 
years after the first one. This is unlikely in itself, but is rendered 
more so by a reference to Mrs. Devenish in Pope’s Epilogue to 
Satires, ii, 108 : 
Each widow asks it for the best of men 
For him she weeps, for him she weds again.* 

These lines Lord Hailes told Malone were a twit at Anne for marrying 
again.2 Malone is usually a good authority, and Anne did indeed 
remarry, becoming the wife of Colonel Deanes in 1723. Now the 
Epilogue did not appear till 1738, so that if Pope were the author of 
the epitaph he must have written it after the satire, which is hardly 
conceivable. The emended epitaph, it should be noted, did not 
appear during Pope’s lifetime as his work. It was not mentioned 
by the contemporary writers on Westminster Abbey. Crull ® gives 
a long account of Rowe but mentions no epitaph or monument, 
whilst John Dart in 1742 4 states : “‘ In this South Cross lies buried 
without any monument yet erected to his memory, Mr. Nicholas 
Rowe, who was late Poet Laureat.” The monument to Rowe, 
however, was set up at the close of October 1742, as the Chapter Book 
of the Abbey states: “On Oct. 29th 1742 ordered that leave be 
given to put a Monument in the South Cross of the Abbey between 
Shakespeare and Mr. Gays for Mr. Rowe the Poet on the payment 
of twenty guineas.” 5 It is in the Westminster Journal of June 25, 
1743,° that the inscription is first mentioned, but Pope is not given 
as the author. Had he written it the fact would surely have been 
noted. It is obvious, therefore, that contemporary editors, when 
they quoted the first epitaph as “‘ Intended for ” Rowe meant that 
Pope designed it for the laureate, but that the second one (not stated 
to be Pope’s work) is what actually appears on the monument. 

heonsateh in 1798, remarked that “ He (Rowe) lived beloved, and 

Malone’s ap eye 385. 

* “ And him she mt again ” in edition of 1738 an obvious mistake (Dilke, 
op. cit. iv, 216). 

* Antiquities of St. Peter's, Westminster, 1742. 

* Westmonasterium, p. 79, 1742. 

5 This entry from the Chanter Books was communicated by Mr. Lawrence E. 
Tanner, Keeper of the Muniments at Westminster Abbey, who adds: “ There 
are no further references, so that I suppose the money was paid and the monument 
erected forthwith.” 


* Also Scots Mag., July 1743. 
7 Biog. Dict., ed. Tooke, 1798, vol. xiii, p. 145. 
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at his death had the honour to be lamented of Mr. Pope in an epitaph 
which is printed in Pope’s works, although it was not affixed on 
Rowe’s monument ”’; whilst Brayley,! the greatest authority on the 
Abbey, asserts quite definitely, that Pope was not the author. The 
Biographia Britannica, too, is silent as to the writer.” 

The inevitable conclusion that one arrives at with regard to the 
epitaphs is, that although Pope wrote the earlier one, the second, 
which appears on the monument to this day, was the work of some 
imitator of Pope, unknown to his contemporaries, or too insignificant 
to need particular mention. 

ALFRED JACKSON. 


TO A LADY ON HER PASSION FOR OLD CHINA 


Mr. G. C. FABER, in his admirable edition of the Poetical Works of 
John Gay (see R.E.S. iii, 358), discusses the attribution to Gay 
of the epistle To a Lady on her Passion for Old China, which was 
published anonymously by Tonson, in small quarto form, in 1725. 
Two copies only of the original edition appear to be on record, one 
in the British Museum, the other in the possession of Mr. T. J. 
Wise. The poem was not published under Gay’s name, and was 
not reprinted during his lifetime. It was first included with his 
works forty-two years after its first appearance, and thirty-five years 
after Gay’s death. 

In his discussion of the poem, and another, The Coguet Mother 
and Coquet Daughter, Mr. Faber (pp. xxvii, xxviii) presumes the 
first inclusion of the two in Gay’s works to have been in the second 
volume of the edition published by James Potts, in Dublin, in 1770. 
Beyond the association of the two with Tonson (The Coguet Mother 
appeared anonymously in the second edition of Steele’s Poetical 
Miscellanies, 1727, published by Tonson), Mr. Faber finds “ no 
further confirmation . . . of Gay’s authorship,” but he includes 
the poems “ without hesitation ” in his edition, as “ thoroughly in 
Gay’s manner.” 

It may now be noted, in confirmation of the common attribution, 


* Hist. and Antiquities of the Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster, vol. ii, 1823, 
p. 260: “ The poetical inscription was not written by Pope, though it has been 
often ascribed to him.” 

* Some of the writers on Westminster su uent to Brayley, revert to War- 
burton’s declaration, e.g. Dean Stanley’s Hist. Memoirs, and Wheatley, London 
Past and Present ; but cf. T. Allen, Hist. of London ; Malcolm's Londinium 
Redivivum, and Westminster Abbey, Its Hist. and Antiquities, 1817. 
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that, although the epistle To a Lady on her Passion for Old China 
was published anonymously, no secret was made of the authorship, 
The following advertisement appeared in The Daily Courant, May 12, 
1725: “ This Day is Published,/A Poem to a Lady on her Passion 
for Old/China. By Mr. Gay. Printed for J. Tonson; and sold 
by J. Roberts/in Warwick-Lane. Price Four Pence.” A similar 
advertisement appeared in The Daily Post of May 13. 

Further, this poem, and The Coquet Mother, were included in 
the second volume of the London duodecimo trade edition of Gay’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, printed for “J. and R. Tonson,” and 
others, in 1767, three years before Potts’s Dublin edition. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


BLAIR ON OSSIAN 


THE correspondence printed below, which came lately into my 
possession, does not seem to have been published. It perhaps 
deserves record for its Ossianic interest and as pleasing evidence 
of the manners of the age. 

Macpherson’s first Ossianic publication, Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, Collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and Translated from the 
Galic or Erse Language, was a kite. It was published anonymously 
(Edinburgh, G. Hamilton and J. Balfour, 1760), and the Preface of 
six pages by Hugh Blair was also unsigned. In the same year 
appeared a second edition, containing a new Advertisement, in which 
the public are informed that ‘‘ measures are now taken”’ for 
“ recovering and translating the heroic poem mentioned in the 
preface.” 

This was Fingal, which was handsomely printed in quarto for 
T. Becket and P.A. De Hondt in the Strand (best known as publishers 
of the Sentimental Journey), and published in 1762. It was followed 
by a second edition in quarto in the same year, and in 1763 by 
Temora, again in quarto. 

In 1763 Becket and De Hondt published in the same style : 


A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, the Son of Fingal 
see gry vide infra]. London: Printed for T. Becket and P. A. De 
ondt, at Tully’s-Head, in the Strand. MDCCLXIII. 


There is no name on the title-page ; but in the Advertisement 
(printed on the second leaf) the author is identified as having 
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lectured ‘in Rhetorick and Belles-Lettres, in the University of 


Edinburgh.” 
My first document is addressed To Mr. Thomas Becket, Book- 
seller, London, and is endorsed “ Ed: Aug. 19, 1762, Dr. Blair.” 


Sir 

I am Sorry, that as you desired to have my MSS., and asked me 
to name any terms for it I pleased, I should have named a Sum which 
you think too high. I thought my self perfectly secure not to have over- 
stretched matters, when I rested upon the opinion of two such allowed 
good Judges of the value of Literary property to a Bookseller, as Mr. David 
Hume & Dr. Robertson; and when a few days before I sent it away, 
Mr. Balfour bookseller in Edinburgh, offered me the same or even a 
higher price than what I mentioned to you. I did not indeed imagine that 
by one separate impression of it you could make much profit; but as 
the property of it remained with you to be imployed in what ways you 
pleased for advancing the sale of Fingal, and might afterwards make a 
part of the Volume, I thought your Bargain was pretty safe. 

However as I have now sent it up to you, and as it was not, assuredly, 
the view of making [much erased] money by so small a performance that 
induced me to put pen to paper, but a Zeal to make Ossian’s works be more 
thoroughly understood & Relished, it is not worth while to stickle about 
terms ; and therefore I give it to you ; and leave it wholly to your self to 
make what terms you think proper. I think a Critical Dissertation in 
favour of Ossian should naturally belong to the Proprietor of the Works 
of Ossian. 

Only one thing, I think it ought by no means to be published till the 
beginning of November when the Town turns throng ; otherwise it will 
run the risque of being entirely overlooked, & not having fair play ; which 
will be good neither for you nor me. I give it to you as the Proprietor, 
not as my Publisher merely. I am 

Sir 
Your most obed* humble 
Ed" Serv‘ 
19™ Aug* Hucu BLar. 


We may suppose Balfour to have resented the flight of Ossian to 
the metropolis, and to have made an attempt to improve his position 
by securing the copyright of the Dissertation. 

The draft of Becket’s reply is written on the third page : 


Rev. Sir 
Your very obliging fav' of the 19" I rec’ by the hands of 
M‘ Macpherson. Your presenting me with your MSS. is extremely kind, 
and I have no other way to return the obligation but by assuring you that 
the profits it may produce shall be yours, and I hereby oblige myself to it. 
6 
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I think it an honour and a Credit to publish any thing of yours—it is all 
the reward I wish. 

I shall print it handsomely, and intirely agree with you not to publish 
it till the Parliament meets. 

I am with the utmost Respect 
Rev. Sir, 
Yours &c. 
T. B. 


The next letter is endorsed “ Edinb. 10 & 30th Decb. 1763, Dr. 
Blair. Ans* & sent his Copies. Jany. 25. 63.” But the letter on 
which this is written is that of December 30 ; the letter of December 
10 is to seek : 


Dear Sir 

I Inclose the last half sheet & title page, corrected. I cannot 
agree to make any change in the Title-page. 1 think the Simpler a Title- 
is, the better. I would even wish the little ornament you have putt in 
It to be taken away ; and the Lines spread more open. What you would 
have in the title page is mentioned immediately after in the advertisement, 
and as it belongs only to the introduction to the work, has no proper place 

in the Title. 

Please make my Complim“ to Mr. Macpherson ; being in a hurry 
just now to catch the post I have no time to write him, but shall do it 
soon. In the meantime, I have made such alterations in the Passages he 
has excepted to, as I imagine will satisfy him. As this has occasioned a 
pretty long alteration in the last Paragraph, pray attend that this be 
correctly printed ; & desire Mr. Macpherson to take the trouble to revise 
the last sheet for that end. I have sent your letter to M' Hume. Your 
time of Publication seems very well judged. Let the Copies be sent to 
Edinb’ as soon as possible ; and pray omitt not those to my Friends at 
London, M’ Elliot, Mr. Oswald, Dr. John Blair, Mr. John Hume 2 Copies, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Macpherson. I am 

D* Sir 


Your most obed' Serv' 
30 Dec" Hucu Bair. 


This letter has no address; no doubt it was enclosed with 
the proofs (title-page and Advertisement two leaves, and L’, 
PP- 73-76). 

The “last Paragraph” is in praise of Ossian, who though 
“ exhibited in a literal version, still has power to please as a poet; 
and not to please only, but often to command, to transport, to melt 
the heart”; and of Macpherson, whose translation is pronounced 
“* elegant and masterly.” But the emphasis is on the merit of the 
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original ; a place is claimed for Ossian ‘“‘ among those, whose works 
are to last for ages.” 

We may be surprised to find the Professor of Rhetorick and 
Belles-Lettres then deferring to the “exceptions ”’ of his protégé. But 
it must be remembered that Macpherson was a power in politics. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SPENSER’S IRISH EXPERIENCES AND THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 


Tue Epitor, Review of English Studies. 


Sir, 
In an interesting article printed in your October number 


Mr. M. M. Gray traces to Spenser’s experiences of the Irish wars 
certain passages in the Faerie Queene where knights are represented 
in conflict with a “‘ rascal many ” of robbers, cannibals and other 
rabble. The purpose of this letter is not to deny Mr. Gray’s thesis. 
On the main issue I am disposed to agree with him. But there is 
one argument in his article—an argument which he merely throws 
out as a buttress and which it would be unfair to press if my purpose 
were controversial—that I would venture to criticise. 

We read on p. 414 that “in so far as this poem (sc. The Faerie 
Queene) was a tale of knight errantry, Spenser followed in the main 
the example of Malory and of the medizval romance writers, but 
into the adventures of the knights he introduces a new kind.” 
Again (p. 415), “‘ Neither Malory nor any of his predecessors in 
romance provide a precedent for the type of episode in which hordes 
of savages rush out of the mountains and forests . . . in medieval 
romance the knight rarely encounters the ‘ rascal many.’” As 
against this I would plead, “ In so far as this poem was a romantic 
epic, Spenser followed in the main the examples of Boiardo and 
Ariosto ; and in Boiardo (I do not answer for Ariosto) he found 
precedent for the type of episode in which knights are attacked by a 
tabble of robbers or cannibals.” 
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If it were necessary at this time of day to prove Spenser’s 
familiarity with Boiardo, a single quotation would suffice. 


F.Q. tl, iii, 26. But that he by an Elfe was gotten of a Fay. 
Pa Innamorato, 1, ii, 46. Che d’una fata nacque e d’un 
olletto. 


In such an allowed matter, however, it will save time to proceed 
at once to those scenes of attack by a “rabble” which are in 
question. 

OI. 11, xix, 16 et seg., Brandimarte, journeying unarmed with 
Fiordelisa, hears a robbers’ scout summoning his companions and 
is forced to fly until he finds a dead king in the forest, whose sword 
he takes. After that— 


Il manto si rivolse al braccio manco 

E con la spada i malandrini affronta. 
Mai non fu campion cotanto franco. 
Questo tocca di oan se een, 
A Pun il petto, a l’altro passa il fianco 
Or che bisogna che piu: vi racconta ? 
Tutti i ladroni uccise in poco d’ora, 
Si ben col brando intorno li lavora. 


There is no question here of a “ parallel passage ”’ in the strict 
sense ; but we have clearly a combat of the same kind as that between 
the knights and “ villeins ” in F.Q. 1, ix, 14, when— 

Those Champions broke on them that forst them fly, etc. 


Slightly closer to Spenser’s 


Thus as he spoke, loe ! with outragious cry 

A thousand villeins round about them swarm’d 

Out of the rockes and caves adjoyning nye 
(F.Q. 11, ix, 13) 


is the passage in which the same Brandimarte—who has particularly 
bad luck in the matter of robbers—is attacked in O.J. 11, xxvi, 53. 


Ragionava in tal modo Doristella 

Ed altre cose assai volea seguire 

Ché non era compita sua novella, 
Quando vide d’un bosco gente uscire, 
Ch’é parte a piedi e parte in su la sella ; 
‘lutti erano ladroni a non mentire. 


Spenser’s cannibals (in F.Q. vi, viii, 36) are paralleled in the 
Lestrigoni whom Orlando meets in O.I. 11, xviii, 34 et seg., and whose 
dinner, with pleasant ambiguity, he proposes to attend. Even the 
“ villein ” in Spenser who seems to be slain and then rises again to 
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fight with Arthur (F.Q. 11, xi, 35) finds his parallel in Boiardo’s 
Orrilo (O.I. 111, ii, 48 et seq.). 

I have already said that I am not trying to refute Mr. Gray’s 

thesis. The differences between Spenser and Boiardo in these 

ges are as important as the similarities, and those differences 

can well be explained as the product of Spenser’s Irish experiences. 

My own concern in the matter is to combat the idea that “ Malory 

and his predecessors ” are the main source of Spenser’s episodes. 

Is it not rather a canon of Spenserian Quellenforschung : “‘ Never 

look further for the source of a passage until you have satisfied 
yourself that it does not come out of the Italian epics ” ? 
Yours faithfully, 

C. S. Lewis. 





REVIEWS 


Marlowe and his Circle: A Biographical Survey. By 
Freperick S. Boas, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1929. Pp. 159. 7s. 6d. net. 


IT is very fitting that Dr. Boas, who has done so much pioneer 
work in the documents on Marlowe and Kyd, should now be the 
first one to anchor down and chart the floating islands of material 
for the study of Marlowe which lie in the ocean of learned periodicals, 
English, French and American, and even in the daily paper. He 
has done great service to the student in summarising briefly and 
clearly (in a handier and more portable form than Professor ‘Tucker 
Brooke’s Life) our knowledge of Marlowe and his associates up-to- 
date, to which his own contributions have been notable ; and by 
his valuable second appendix he has made easy of reference the 
scattered documentary evidence, both in print and in manuscript. 
Especially useful is his correlation of the earlier Poley documents 
of 1589 with the later matter of 1593, and of Baines’s charges against 
Marlowe with Kyd’s. Only the student who has tried to follow 
these clues, and who knows how knotted are the facts, and how much 
tangled by conjecture and surmise, can appreciate the ease and 
clarity with which they are here unravelled. 

How wide of the mark conjecture could be, before Professor 
Hotson’s discovery, can be seen in an article which asserted that 
Marlowe escaped from the tavern-brawl, fled abroad, and lived 
to write those sonnets which have been mistakenly accepted as 
Shakespeare’s. Professor Hotson’s facts have set students on safer 
tracks, but they have also perhaps checked the gaiety that is bred 
of unbridled fancy. 

The nemesis that dogs all such work of scientific co-ordination as 
Professor Hotson’s and Dr. Boas’s is that these sleeping facts, once 
stirred, come tumbling forth too rapidly for the observer to cry 
halt, together with a still lively brood of conjectures. Thus, 

86 
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Dr. Boas’s work inevitably stops short of any consideration of 
Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum’s book The Assassination of Christopher 
Marlowe: A New View ; of Mr. Austin Gray’s article, “‘ Some 
Observations on Christopher Marlowe, Government Agent” 
(P.M.L.A. Amer., September 1928, xliii, 682~700) ; and of some 
points of my own on the conspirators and spies in the background 
(“ Marlowe, Robert Poley, and the Tippings,” R.E.S., July 1929, 
vy, 273-87).! There is also some earlier work on Kyd, which it 
would not have been out of place to note, since if we could be 
certain of Kyd’s patron, we should also know who it was whom 
Marlowe desired to serve.” 

There is still room for different opinions: Dr. Boas’s aim is 
to uphold the validity of the coroner’s verdict on Marlowe’s death ; _ 
others believe that, though the verdict was probably given in good 
faith, the evidence of the three witnesses is highly suspect, and that 
“la vraie vérité” is not yet known. As Mr. G. B. Harrison neatly 
puts it, “ The survivor in these numerous fatal quarrels is always the 
innocent party.” Dr. Boas himself points out (p. 104) that there 
is no sign in the pardon of other depositions having been taken ; 
there was not even “‘ the word of a tapster—the confirmer of false 
reckonings.” Nothing in the official verdict accounts for the 
“lewd love” legend, which “ the foolish chroniclers of that age 
found ” to be the cause of the quarrel. The verdict at least appears 
to uphold Rosalind’s contention that ‘‘ men have died from time to 
time . . . but not for love.” It is now realised that Marlowe once 
acted as an intelligencer, just as Dr. Boas has discovered the eldest 
Ferrabosco to have done ; Poley had his being in the underworld of 
politics. Dr. Boas has not convinced me (and Professor Tucker 
Brooke has begged the question) that it is not in that underworld 
that the clues to the cause of Marlowe’s death are hidden. It is not 
a question of partisanship, for in “ respectability,” there is little 
to choose between the suggested causes of quarrel; it is simply 
a matter of the trustworthiness of the witnesses, and of the deductions 
to be made from the facts and from the character and avocations 
of the persons surrounding Marlowe. 


oR Ey article on “‘ Robert Poley’s Ciphers” is to appear in the April number 
of R.E.S. 

* E.g. Thos. Baldwin, “‘ On the Chronology of Thomas Kyd’s Plays,”’ Mod. 
Lang. Notes, June 1925, xl, 343-49. Mr. Baldwin makes the necessary correction 
in Kyd’s charges (Harl. MSS. 6849, f. 218) of his length of service with his lord 
from “‘ ij yeres nowe,” as it has hitherto been read, to “ vj yeres nowe”; i,¢, 


1587-93, not 1590-93. 
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A few detailed notes and comments arising chiefly out of further 
work on Robert Poley, will best be given categorically. 


P. 25. Side by side with Dr. Boas’s citation of Ferrabosco as an 
intelligencer it may be worth while to quote a literary reference in Nashe’s 
Unfortunate Traveller (Entd. Sta. Reg., September 17, 1593), which 
seems to illustrate the contemporary difference of opinion on this employ- 
ment. Jack Wilton, to pay off a stupid captain, persuades him to under- 
take a job of secret service: he explains the necessary qualities: “ Hee 
must cast dust in the eyes of his enemies, delude their sight by one 
meanes or other, that they diue not into his subtleties : howe hee must 
be familliar with all and trust none, drinke, carouse, and lecher with him 
out of whom he hopes to wring any matter, sweare and forsweare, rather 
than be suspected, and in a word, haue the Art of dissembling at his 
fingers ends as perfect as any Courtier. Perhaps (quoth I) you may haue 
some fewe greasie Cauailiers that will secke to disswade you from it, 
and they will not sticke to stand on their three halfe penny honour, 
swearing and staring that a man were better to be a hangman than an 
Intelligencer, and call him a sneaking Eauesdropper, a scraping hedge- 
creeper, and a piperly pickethanke ; but you must not be discouraged by 
their talke.” ‘The simplicity of the captain’s purpose, “‘ to come and kill 
the French King in a brauerie and returne,” and the mockery that it 
arouses, are very reminiscent of the depositions of the more simple and 
foolish of Sir William Stanley’s tools, of which there are many in the 
State Papers of 1593-95 (Nashe, ed. McKerrow, ii, 218-25). 

P. 34. Christopher Blount. It is difficult to assess the true part 
played by Christopher Blount; earlier historians and the D.N.B. have 
accepted him as a genuine adherent of Mary, Queen of Scots, but his 
close association with Poley, continued after the latter was in the Tower 
and thoroughly in bad odour with the recusants, makes his genuineness 
as a conspirator very suspect. The authorities knew too much about the 
Babington Plot to let him slip through their fingers if he was really 

rous. 

- 45, fn. Robert Poley may very well have been Lord North’s 
servant in 1578, but there is no proof, and there were many other Pooleys 
in various positions during Poley’s lifetime. For instance, there was a 
Mr. Pooley in the Low Countries under Leicester in 1587, when Robert 
Poley was still in the Tower (Cal. S.P. For., 1587, pp. 144, 156). There 
was an Edmund Poley, nephew to Lord Wentworth, and acting as his 
secretary at the time of the death of Lord Wentworth’s son, who had 
married Burghley’s daughter (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1581-90, pp. 21, 74)- 
There was also Essex’s Ancient, John Pooley, who appears twice, once 
guarding the Corregidor’s treasure at Cadiz, and earlier in the same 
year, 1596, carrying despatches with orders “to venture to swim in, 
rather than her Majesty should not hear somewhat certainly ” (Cal. S.P. 
Dom., 1595-97, pp- 280, 197). Ssoaah , 

- 51-53. That Robert Poley’s imprisonment in the Tower, how- 
ever lax, was continuous, seems to be proved by a List of Prisoners in the 
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Tower, drawn up on July 2, 1588. One item is ‘‘ August 23. [7.e. of 1586] 
Robt. Pollie prisoner one yeare xi monthes pale uppon suspition of 
treason” (S.P. Dom., Eliz., vol. ccxv, Item 19). His letters of the time 
show that he was still used in the Tower to extract information from 
suspects, as from Andrews, and from Norris (a priest) in the Marshalsea, 
whom he visited, as he says, in order to seem to favour the recusants 
(Cal. S.P. Dom., 1581-90, p. 439; Cal. S.P. For., 1586-8, pp. 228-29). 

Pp. 61-62. Edward Alleyn as acting Barabas. May | air a little 
personal puzzle here? Rowlands is also supposed to allude to Alleyn 
in the part of Faustus : 


The Gull gets on a surplis, 
With a crosse vpon his breast, 
Like Allen playing Faustus, 
In that manner was he drest.! 


But this describes, not the probable gown of a Faustus, but the actual 
robe of a Knight of St. John of Malta. Has Rowlands confused Faustus 
and The Jew of Malta? And if so, did Alleyn sometimes play Barabas, 
and sometimes Ferneze ? 

P. 77. Marlowe’s method of sap and mine. The story told in 
Pasquil and Marforius (1589) of the Cambridge student who rode 
out from Canterbury to Ashford to amuse himself with a “ hot 
gospellers’”” meeting, may surely be accepted, as Professor Moore 
Smith long ago suggested, as an anecdote told of Marlowe. The quota- 
tion of a favourite phrase of his, “‘ the highest Region of the ayre,” the 
allusion to meteors, to Ovid, and to that story of Phaeton, which is one of 
Marlowe’s favourite illustrations, would seem to be proof enough (Nashe, 
ed. McKerrow, i, 89). 

P. 80. It is a very strong probability that Richard Cholmley was the 
brother of Sir Hugh of the Cheshire Cholmleys, but I know of no proof. 
The one certain point, made clear by The Memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley 
(ed. 1870, pp. 11-12), is that he is not the young Richard who was mixed 
up in the Essex conspiracy. 

P. 91. The satire in Love’s Labour’s Lost on the members of the 
“ School of Night,” especially on Raleigh and Ferdinando, Lord Strange, 
can, I think, be traced elsewhere in the play than in the academic theme 
alone. The name Ferdinand (“a name which no king of Navarre had 
ever borne ” according to the New Shakespeare), and the insistent repetition 
in varying forms on the word strange (“‘ strange without heresy,” “ this 
begging is not strange,” ‘‘ How come you thus estranged ? ”) both point 
to Lord Strange; while the chaff about “ moonshine in the water,” 
“our watery eyne,” and the changing moon, recalls Raleigh’s nickname 
with the Queen of “‘ Water,” which was played on meaningly by Hatton, 
when he sent the Queen a tiny golden bucket, with a message levelled 
at his supplanter (cf. Martin Hume, Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, 1904, 
Pp. 355-56); these are, I think, jests aimed at the coterie. Mr. G. B. 
Harrison has recently confirmed a view which I have long held that 


1 Samuel Rowlands, The Knave of Clubs, p.29 (Works, Hunterian Club, vol. ii). 
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“* Holofernes seems to identify himself with the mathematician Harriott’ 

3 Journal, pp. 399-400). At a performance of the play at the 
“Old Vic.” I had an amusing confirmation ; the traditional pompous 
mouthing of Holofernes produced the statement that he was Judas, but 
“* Not Isk-hariot.” 

P.97. Skeres. We now know Skeres to have played a part, probably 
a quite minor one, in the Babington Plot (cf. R.E.S., July 1929, 
Vv, pp. 280-81). Professor Moore Smith kindly allows me to draw atten- 
tion to an earlier note of his, the importance of which could not be realised 
at the time ; i.e. that on January 6, 1581/2, Jerome Skyers of London, 
and Nicholas Skyers of Furnival’s Inn, went surety for the payment of 
£40 to Henry Banyster, goldsmith of London, by Mathew Roydon of 
Davies Inn (M.L.R., January 1914, ix, 97-98). ‘This draws Roydon into 
the same circle as Marlowe a second time. Professor Moore Smith traces 
a Skiers family to the neighbourhood of Doncaster. The Tipping who 
was in the Babington Plot had a house between Doncaster and Hudders- 
field, and received Ballard there (R.E.S., loc. cit. p. 277) ; and Salisbury, 
whom Poley kept in touch with, had a conference at the house of a 
Lawrence Bannister of Wem in Shropshire (Cal. S.P. Dom., 1581-90, 
P- 370; Visitation of Shropshire, 1623, p. 25). 

P. 113. In citing Williamson’s deposition, Dr. Boas obscures the 
carefulness of his own work by not showing that he is here quoting, from 
the original document, a reference to Poley omitted from the transcript 
in the Calendar. The reference is S.P. Dom., Eliz., vol. ccli, Item 98 (i); 
Cal. S.P. Dom., 1595-97, p. 29. Divelinge or Develine is recognised 
as a variant of Dublin in the indexes to the Hatfield Papers. ‘There are 
references to Roman Catholic bishops of Dublin as of other Irish towns 
(e.g. Hatfield Papers, vi, 431, Examination of Miles Dawson, October 13, 
1596; Cal. S.P. Ireland, 1588-92, p. 136). I have not succeeded in 
tracing the Bishop here referred to as poisoned. 

P. 122. For further activities of Poley after Marlowe’s death, 
cf. Mr. Austin Gray’s and my articles. 

Pp. 131-33. It is true that the phrasing of Edward Blount’s dedication 
is blandly generalised, but now that we have the clue, there is an under- 
current of definite allusion discernible in “‘ the eye,” “ the stroke of death,” 
“ reckoning.” There is a similar undercurrent of feeling and sympathy 
in the scenes of As You Like It that contain the recognised allusions to 
Marlowe’s death. There is none of the alleged “ brutality of sentiment ” 
in the reference to the “ eyes that are the frail’st and softest things. Who 
shut their coward gates on atomies.” 

Pp. 139-41. I could wish that Dr. Boas had shown that the part 
printed of Document A is the central portion ; also that he had continued 
the transcript to include the number of years of Kyd’s service, corrected 
in accordance with Mr. Baldwin’s note cited above. 

P. 145, Item 13. Here might be inserted Item 4 of this vol. ccxxii, 
which is the first examination of Richard Ede and Henry Aldersey, made 
on January 3, 1588/9, not before Recorder Fleetwood, but before William 
Waad, one of the Clerks of the Council. It is this document that first 
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deals with the money transactions between Poley and Yeomans, and that 
begins the tale of Poley’s intrigue with Joan Yeomans. From the account 
of Aldersey, who was evidently a confused witness, we get the full tale 
of young Henry Browne’s violent quarrel with his sister over the affair. 

According to both of Ede’s depositions, it was a silver “ boule” 
double gilt, not a buckle, which Poley gave to Yeomans. 

P. 151, Items 52-53. It might be added that some minor errors in 
Professor Hotson’s transcripts were pointed out by Sir Edmund Chambers 
in his review of the book (M.L.R., January, 1926, xxi, p. 84). 


ETHEL SEATON. 


Byrhtferth’s Manual. Edited by S.J. Crawrorp, M.A., B.Litt. 
Published for the E.E.T.S. by Humphrey Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 1929. Vol. I. Pp. x+250. 42s. net. 


Tue work of Byrhtferth has its origin in the religious revival of the 
tenth century in Saxon England, when the zeal of Dunstan and 
ZEthelwold was rewarded by the foundation of new monasteries, 
the institution of schools and the writings of A&lfric. Byrhtferth 
was a contemporary of /Elfric and is as famous for his mathematics 
as /Elfric for his theology. In the Manual or Enchiridion, he gives 


detailed instruction to his “‘ rustic clerks ” on the calendar, prosody, 
philology and mathematics. He writes in Latin and in English, 
and is ever at great pains to explain, in the vernacular, anything he 
fears will perplex the backward priest (p. 59). He is aware of the 
temptations and distractions of his pupils, and, although he “ uses 
them as though he loved them,” is not afraid to administer drastic 
surgery when necessity arises. ‘I began in my heart,” he says, 
“to ruminate upon a few things out of very many, by what remedy 
I might help clerks to relax their dice-playing. . . . Above I applied 
to them a fairly large poultice ; now I want to administer to them a 
draught also.” 

Very: attractive, too, are the metaphors which Byrhtferth uses 
as he proceeds with his discussion or introduces a new theme. 
For example, “‘ We have briefly stated the origin of concurrents : 
now with lovely feet we attempt to enter upon the vineyard of that 
work. Since we are sitting by the way-side begging, let us ask the 
Son of the renowned David to deign to open our eyes, that we may 
be able to carry on this work without mistakes ”’ (p. 49). 

The Manual has been edited for the E.E.T.S. by Mr. Crawford ; 
he has carried out his difficult task in a scholarly way. This volume 
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contains the text on the left-hand page and a translation to face, 
At the foot of the page the editor has traced the sources of Byrhtferth’s 
information. The second volume, which will complete the edition 
and which will shortly be published, will contain an introduction 
and a vocabulary of technical terms. 

Mr. Crawford has made the intricacies of Byrhtferth easy to 
understand in his accurate and fluent translation. He is scientist, 
philologist, translator by turns ; his book is a great achievement. 


G. N. GARMONSWAY. 


Sire Degarre nach der gesamten Uberlieferung und mit 
Untersuchungen tiber die Sprache und den Roman- 
zenstoff, herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Gustav ScHLEICH. 
(No. 19 of Hoops’ Englische Textbibliothek.) Heidelberg. 
1929. Pp.144. Price, sewn, 7.50 marks. 


Dr. SCHLEICH gives the text of the early fourteenth-century Auchin- 
leck MS.—{with some missing verses supplied from Cbr. Univ. 
Ff. i, 38, the spelling whereof he assimilates to that of Auchinleck)— 


for verses 1-1076 ; and for 1077-end, that of Bodl. Rawlinson F. 34 
(fifteenth century), the Percy Folio text and the editions of de Worde 
and Copland. He believes the original dialect of the poem to be 
South-west Midland, and the date to be early fourteenth-century. 
He gives full critical notes, an introduction upon the MSS. and their 
relations, the editions, the phonology, metre, and folklore. He is 
inclined to see in the M.E. poem a translation or adaptation from the 
French. His explanatory notes are full of remarks upon metre, 
word-order, and so on, and of parallel phrases; but they do not 
explain many difficult phrases, or comment sufficiently upon social 
matters. 

This edition is an earnest and laborious piece of work, and it is 
convenient to have in one volume all the details of phonology and 
metre ; yet the book would have been at once more useful! and more 
pleasing, had these details been published separately in a learned 
periodical, and a summary thereof given in the book. If this had 
been done, room might have been found for a much-needed glossary 
and a brief bibliography. The introduction is not clearly arranged. 

The Ellesmere-Sutherland fragments are part of a MS. now 
British Museum, Egerton 2862 (which, like Auchinleck, contains 
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also Floris and Blauncheflur) ; while the present shelfmark of “ C.39 
Art. Seld. (3),”” King’s 1560 edition, is, as the Bodleian authorities 
kindly tell me, S. Seld. d. 45 (3). 

Of Schleich’s note on verses 297 ff., it is worth while to say that 
the extent to which foreign gold coins were used and familiar in 
England is not well enough known, and deserves investigation. 

CyriL Brett. 


The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt. A Selection and a Study. 
By E. M. W. Tittyarp, University Lecturer in English and 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1929. London: 
The Scholartis Press. Pp. xii-+178. 7s. 6d. net. 


As a stimulus to study, a corrective to one-sided estimates and a 
genuine contribution to criticism, Mr. Tillyard’s book deserves to 
be welcomed. Wyatt, although the greatest of our early lyrists, has 
for the ordinary reader of poetry, and even for the student who is 
not a specialist in Early Tudor literature, remained the author of 
half a dozen lyrics of passionate directness and a text-book figure of 
historical importance as a technical innovator. Scholars, familiar 
with Miss Foxwell’s splendid edition of the complete text and with 
the facts assembled in her Study of Sir Thomas Wiat, have long 
realised that there was in existing criticism a discord between these 
two aspects of the poet’s work only resolvable by a thorough study of 
the poems themselves. For instance, the praise of originality has been 
bestowed on the Satires and metrical versions of the Psalms, which 
are in fact no more than uninspired adaptations from Alemanni and 
Aretino, second-rate models at best except in so far as they furthered 
Wyatt’s effort to tame the English language to the metrical discipline 
of terza rima and the octave rime. On the other hand, a recent 
critic! has suggested that sources may be found for all Wyatt’s 
poems and, while allowing his boldness as a metrist, has denied him 
any personal poetic quality. To set these divergent views in per- 
spective and so to give Wyatt his due as an imaginative lyrist of 
individual accent has been Mr. Tillyard’s object. Both the plan of 
his book and its execution go far to attain the end proposed. 


1 J. M. Berdan, in Early Tudor Poetry, 1920, pp. 467 et seq., e.g. “ The tale 
of wreckage due to finding Wyatt’s innermost sentiments in a poem that often 
turns out to be a mediocre translation from a foreign original is not yet told.” 
The study of Wyatt’s debts is, however, valuable in showing the influence of con- 
temporary European literature. 
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Advantage is taken of the comparative studies of Miss Foxwell, 
Prof. Padelford, J. M. Berdan and G. F. Nott, but, despite his 
critical restraint and his debt to these scholars, Mr. Tillyard is 
clearly more indebted for his attitude to Courthope’s tribute to 
“the ardent and enthusiastic nature that seems to burn in the 
very movement of Wyatt’s verse.” 

Sixty poems are chosen. The Psalms, Satires, rondeaux, 
strambotti and sonnets, being for the most part demonstrably 
derivative, are sparingly exemplified, but the specimens of Wyatt’s 
achievement in the lyrical complaint are fully representative of the 
rhythmical mastery that emerged from his long apprenticeship 
and of the variety of mood that found utterance in him. The 
notes explain obscurities (that on ‘“‘ Tagus farewell”’ is the first 
satisfactory elucidation), refer to sources and analyse craftsmanship. 
In one or two instances Mr. Tillyard gives variant readings from 
Tottel—the version which was reprinted as Wyatt’s own until Nott 
discovered that MS. Egerton 2711 was the poet’s autograph. These 
variants are interesting, for they give support to Mr. Tillyard’s 
contention that the editor of Songes and Sonettes, in regularising 
Wyatt’s metre, was blind to the distinction between the blundering 
roughness of the early sonnets and the purposed irregularity of 


It was né dream: I lay bréad waking 
and of 


Into a strange fashion of forsdking 


where Tottel has “ bitter fashion.” Daringly the present editor 
compares this lingering on stressed words with the practice of Donne. 

It is unfortunate that the text of the Selection is not invariably 
accurate. E.g.“ and end” in 1. 3 of “‘ Awake, my lute ! ” becomes 
“ the end,” and in the last line of ‘ What rage is this ? ” the “‘ thret ” 
of MS. E is altered to “ fret.” Modernisation of spelling, too, has 
led to occasional metamorphoses, “ diverse” being changed to 
“ divers” and “ trothe” to “truth.” Slips apart, however, the 
transcription of the MS. appears faithful. 

The worth of the Introduction lies chiefly in the third section ; 
the other three, devoted to Wyatt’s life, his literary position, and 
the text with its editors and critics, being inevitably summaries 
(neat and relevant) of the results of earlier scholarship. Mr. Tillyard 
has a keen sense of poetic value, and his remarks on the 
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characteristics of the songs, their intimate connection with music, 
their inheritance of the medizval lyric tradition, their dramatic 
actuality and the real seriousness underlying their superficial 
Petrarchism are convincingly ratified by reference and quotation. 
He is particularly happy in demonstrating Wyatt’s freedom of lyrical 
movement or in showing how the sharpness of colloquial speech 
vitalises trifles like ‘‘ What no, perdie ! ” and ‘‘ What should I say ? ” 
To read Mr. Tillyard’s study is to grow aware that Wyatt had 
this in common with the greatest artists, that he was able at once 
to inherit the most diverse influences and to fuse them into single 
works of art. His best things—‘‘ In eternum ”’ or the passionately 
real “Forget not yet”—are never mistakably Surrey’s or 
another’s, but authentically his own, with the personal rhythmic 
tremor that distinguishes poetry from pastiche. 
A. C. HEALING. 


Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by Nyght. By Lewes 
LavaTeR. Edited with Introduction and Appendix by 
J. Dover Witson and May Yarpiey. Shakespeare Associa- 
tion [Oxford University Press]. 1929. Pp. xxxii+[16]+-252. 
16s. net. 


In his article on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Ghosts,”’ in the first volume of the 
Modern Language Review, Professor Moorman gave an interesting 
account of the De Spectris, Lemuribus, etc. (1570) of the Swiss Pro- 
testant priest Ludwig Lavater, and showed this work to have a direct 
bearing on the ghost scenes in Hamlet. R. H.’s English translation, 
published in London in 1572, is now reprinted for the first time since 
1596, and the value of this well-edited and well-printed book is 
enhanced by Miss Yardley’s lucid summary of the Catholic counter- 
blast to Lavater, III Livres des Spectres (1586), by the learned 
French lawyer, Pierre Le Loyer, a book not noticed by earlier 
writers on the demonology of Elizabethan England. 

Reginald Scot, Lavater and Le Loyer between them express the 
different views on the existence of ghosts held by educated opinion 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Scot is 
sceptical and materialistic. Lavater gives the orthodox Protestant 
view that the spirits which show themselves to man are those of good 
or bad angels. Le Loyer states the Catholic doctrine that there are 
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not only spectres of angels or demons, but spectres of souls, whether 
the souls of the blessed in heaven returning to aid or warn the living, 
or souls from Purgatory seeking help or consolation. Shakespeare 
was as familiar with these three points of view as he was with the 
common superstitions of the age, and makes dramatic use of them. 
Just as he was the first dramatist to abandon “ foul sheet” or 
“leather pilch ” and to endow his ghost with the appearance and 
character it had as a man, so he is the first to substitute for the stock 
Avernal machinery of the Senecan revenge-tragedy the beliefs and 
superstitions of his own time. With what discrimination 
Shakespeare has done this in Hamlet Professor Wilson shows in a 
most interesting essay, of which the only fault (if it be a fault) is 
that he sometimes credits Shakespeare with rather more delicacy 
than the text (as it stands) allows. Horatio at first holds the views 
of Reginald Scot, Hamlet of Lavater. Indeed, the only consistent 
Catholic in the play is the Ghost. As for Marcellus and Barnardo, 
they entertain the common superstitions of the age in regard to 
ghosts, those of Barnardo being “ of a distinctly cruder and more 
materialistic cast” than those of Marcellus. To sustain this 
distinction Mr. Wilson would give “ Shall I strike at it with my 
partisan ? ” to Bar[nardo], instead of Mar[cellus], though Q2 and F 
are against him. Like Steevens, he feels it absurd that the soldier 
who does the striking should immediately after condemn it as 
“ malicious mockery.” But Marcellus is following the instructions 
of Horatio (who ought to have known better), and in condemning 
his own action and that of his fellows perhaps he is being wise after 
the event. Dramatically, his action has the effect of convincing him 
and us that the spirit is an insubstantial spirit and not one of those 
wandering spirits with bodies, of whom Lavater speaks, ‘‘ that is, 
coniurers, priests, whores and whoremongers ”’ for whom “ there 
can be no better coniuration inuented than to bang them well witha 
cudgel.” 

Shakespeare uses the ghost-lore of the age not only to reveal 
character, but to give atmosphere and supply action. ‘The first act 
of Hamlet is packed with references to the superstitions of the age. 
Ghosts appear before some great catastrophe (“ This bodes some 
strange eruption to our state ”’), they haunt caves and underminings 
and become pioneers or diggers for metal (“A worthy pioner ”), 
they should be addressed in the learned tongues (‘‘ Thou art a 
scholar ; speak to it, Horatio”). Mr. Wilson admirably shows the 
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significance of Lavater as a key to the understanding of supernatural 
allusions in Hamlet. Of only one passage does his interpretation 
seem open to doubt. He takes Horatio’s, “ I’ll cross it though it 
blast me,” spoken on the second appearance of the Ghost, in con- 
nection with the stage-direction in Q2 (“Jt spreads his armes’’), 
alters “‘ It” to ““ He ” (with palzographical reasons), and interprets 
as follows: “‘ Horatio lends himself to another superstition by 
spreading out his arms, so as to give his body the form of a cross, 
and by standing right in the path of the spectre.” The Oxford 
English Dictionary takes “cross” in this passage to mean 
“encounter,” “‘ meet adversely,” and if it meant “‘ make the sign of 
the cross over ” we should hardly expect “‘ though it blast me,” for 
Horatio would be taking the most effectual means of preventing an 
evil spirit from blasting him. Is it possible to take the stage- 
direction in Q2 in connection with Horatio’s speech to Hamlet ? 


yet once methought 
It lifted up it head and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak. 
The Ghost addressed itself to motion (“‘ Jt spreads his armes”’) as it 
about to speak, but the morning cock crew and it vanished from 
sight. 

This edition gives a careful line-by-line reprint of the copy at 
the Bodleian Library, checked with the copy at the British 
Museum. The original presents the usual crop of misprints: 
“Although some of our Printers be not Homers, neyther 
seene in Greeke nor Latine, nor sometime exactly in Englishe, 
yet can they nod and take a nap, as well as any Homer.” I have 
only caught the modern editors napping in two places: “ ufe” 
(for “ use ”) on p. 93, and “ Lanctantius ” on p. 205. 

F. P. WILSON. 


Giovanni Ramello. Studi sugli apocrifi shakespeariani. 
The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, 
1603. Con un’appendice sul testo anonimo Der 
bestrafte Brudermord oder Prinz Hamlet aus Danne- 
mark. Torino, Fratelli Bocca. 1930. Square 8°, 8#x 
63 in. Pp. viii+-292. 

Sic. RAMELLO has begun his investigations into the Bad Quartos 

of Shakespeare’s plays with an elaborate study of the 1603 Hamlet 

7 
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extending to close on three hundred pages. I may add that though 
the pages are large so is the type, that spacing is generous, and much 
room devoted to quotation, so that the book is not quite so formidable 
as it sounds. In attacking first the play that presented the most 
complicated problem, the critic was doubtless guided by the con- 
sideration that this problem was at the same time the one for the 
solution of which the most ample evidence existed, and by the 
hope that if it could be successfully tackled it would afford a 
key wherewith the others might be in turn unlocked. And if 
the very simple formula at which he has arrived can be accepted 
as offering a complete explanation, his choice has undoubtedly been 
justified. 

Sig. Ramello’s reconstruction of events is as follows. After the 
prompt copy of Hamlet had been prepared for use in the theatre, 
the author’s autograph was in 1602 handed for publication to 
Roberts, who, however, delayed to print it till 1604. Meanwhile a 
version of the play based on representation had been botched up 
from memory and for use in the provinces by an actor who had 
himself taken the parts of Marcellus, Voltemand, First Actor, and 
First Gravedigger. Somehow this version found its way to press 
in 1603. The prompt book, after undergoing certain modifications, 
became the copy used in the folio of 1623. Meanwhile, another 
memorial reconstruction of the play from performance, owing 
nothing to any printed text, lingered on in Germany, where it 
gradually degenerated into the Brudermord and was published in 1781 
from a manuscript at least a century old. 

If these conclusions are sound, it follows of course that the 1603 
text goes back solely to a performance based on the prompt book, 
and through that on the autograph that became the text of 1604; 
that this second quarto is wholly anterior textually to the first; 
and that it is useless to look in the latter for any surviving fragments 
of earlier versions. ‘The acceptance of this means the abandoning 
of many cherished theories. The discrepancies between the 
quartos are a source of continual temptation to seek in the first a 
corruption, not of the textus receptus, but of some earlier phase of the 
play’s history. Against such a supposition Sig. Ramello directs 
all the shafts of his armoury. The 1603 quarto contains two pretty 
clearly distinguishable types of text: those passages that read 
sensibly, and those that are obviously corrupt. Sig. Ramello finds 
that while the former sometimes agree with the genuine text and 
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sometimes not, the corrupt passages are always corruptions of the 
genuine text and never of some different original. Why, he asks, 
if the performance upon which the first quarto was based was a 
performance of some earlier version—why was it that the reporter 
always reproduced in tolerable form those passages that Shakespeare 
later discarded or recast, and only corrupted those which he retained ? 
If the facts are correctly represented, the question is a very pertinent 
one. Professor Dover Wilson had, indeed, an answer that would be 
valid, but for another argument of Sig. Ramello’s. The latter, 
namely, observes in all passages that diverge from the textus receptus, 
whether they be corrupted or wholly different, the same mind at 
work, testified by a constant style. I am a good deal impressed with 
the evidence in favour of this view. The implication is that the 
compiler had nothing to go on but his own recollection of the 
genuine text: that some parts he was able to reproduce with 
substantial accuracy; that of others he made a sad hash, being 
reduced at times to stringing together a series of disjointed phrases ; 
and that, where his verbal memory altogether failed, he composed 
freely what was necessary to fill the gap. 

In one respect, however, the stage-text behind the first quarto 
must have differed from the one we are familiar with to-day. 
Corambis and Montano took the place of Polonius and Reynaldo. 
This is clear from their appearance in 1603, supported by a Corambus 
(perhaps the correct form ; cf. All’s Well, tv. iii. 185) in the Bruder- 
mord. In that case Corambis and Montano were the names in the 
autograph, and they must have been altered in the prompt book in 
the course of performance. If that is so the alteration must also 
have been made in printing the second quarto from the autograph, 
in order to bring the text into accord with current use on the stage. 
This is possible, though a little awkward. (The objection to throwing 
back the compilation of the 1603 text to an earlier date, before the 
final revision of the autograph, lies of course in textual agreements 
between the first quarto and the folio against the second quarto. 
Many of these may be corruptions arising in the printing of 1604, 
but some can hardly be so explained.) There are, however, other 
peculiarities of the first quarto for which it is more difficult to 
account. There is, for example, the comparative innocence of the 
Queen, in respect to which Sig. Ramello’s theory that the compiler 
had recourse to the Belleforest original seems rather forced. And the 
widely divergent text of the Mouse Trap, if the reporter had himself 
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taken the part of First Player, raises a difficulty which I do not think 
that Sig. Ramello has adequately met. 

To a considerable extent my own half-formulated views on the 
subject are in agreement with the conclusions here elaborately set 
forth, and I would very gladly suppose that the key to the puzzle 
was such a neat and simple one. I have, however, some serious 
misgivings, and although I recognise that this, the most extensive 
and exhaustive analysis that the question has yet received, will 
retain a permanent value, I cannot agree with its author that the 
problem of the genesis of Hamlet exists no more. 

W. W. Grec. 





Leading Motives in the Imagery of Shakespeare’s Tragedies. 
By Caro.ine F. E. SpurGEON (for the Shakespeare Association). 
Humphrey Milford. 1930. Pp. 46. 2s. net. 

Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery. By Exizasern Hoxmes, 
Basil Blackwell: Oxford. 1929. Pp. x+134. 7s. 6d. net. 

Barockstil bei Shakespeare und Calderén. Von WiLHELM 

Micuets (Gedruckt in der “ Revue Hispanique.’” Paris, 
1929). Pp. 89. 

Tue authors of the above books, with different ends in view, are all 

interested in the imagery employed by Shakespeare in his works. 

Dr. Michels seeks to apply the terminology of art to literature, and 

by comparing the figures of speech used by Shakespeare and 

Calderon, tries to identify the work of the English dramatist as 

typical ‘‘ baroque art.” Miss Holmes, in her brilliant study, 

examines the imagery of the Elizabethan dramatists and discovers 

“the beginnings of a metaphysical poetry before that so-called, 

of the Jacobean and Caroline ages”; the drama fostered it and 

“encouraged a quickened interplay between the conscious and 

subconscious imaginative material ; and in the course of this inter- 

play metaphors were generated which could illumine, like a lightning 
flash, all the surrounding associations of the theme.” It is the fact 
that many of these illuminating figures of speech are recurrent 
throughout the tragedies of Shakespeare that interests Professor 

Spurgeon. ‘‘ The recurrent images play a part in raising, develop- 

ing, sustaining and repeating emotion in the tragedies, which is 

somewhat analogous to the action of a recurrent theme or motif in 
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a musical fugue or sonata, or in one of Wagner’s operas.” The 
dominating image, in Romeo and fuliet is light, every form and 
manifestation of it; as, for example, Romeo’s anguished reply to 
Juliet, pointing the contrast between the coming day and their own 
great sorrow, 

More light and light : more dark and dark our woes ! 


“ And then, at the end, we see the darkness of the churchyard lit 
by the glittering torch of Paris, quickly quenched.” Professor 
Spurgeon quotes many such examples of the light-moizf in this play, 
and we may feel satisfied that Shakespeare himself saw the tragedy 
of these “‘ star-crossed ” lovers in this way in his imagination. 

In Hamlet the recurrent images are those of rottenness, disease, 
corruption; the people are “ muddied.” Again, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, terms of food and appetite recur. Cleopatra, like 
Cressid, is thought of as a delicious piece of food, “‘ a dish for the 
gods ” : 
other women cloy 


The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies ; 


and in moments of revulsion, both alike become a cold and greasy 
remnant ; “ I found you ” says Antony, 


as a morsel cold upon 
Dead Cvesar’s trencher. 


And Prof. Spurgeon’s comment is illuminating, “the disgust at 
woman’s wantonness seems to express itself instinctively to 
Shakespeare in terms of physical appetite and food.” 

Miss Holmes (p. 40) also notices these recurrent images in 
Shakespeare, and, by drawing attention to the “ generation of still- 
breeding thoughts ” in Shakespeare’s own mind, suggests the only 
caution that might appear to qualify Prof. Spurgeon’s conclusions. 
Any image, once used, is likely to appear again, simply because the 
echo of its first appearance lingers in the poet’s mind ; employed 
for the second or third time it may be charged with no thematic 
significance ; much as in music an original theme may form the 
germ idea of a cadenza, with purely decorative effect. 

These three papers, especially those of Prof. Spurgeon and 
Miss Holmes, are very suggestive and valuable contributions to 


Shakespearian criticism. 
G. N. GARMONSWAY. 
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An Appreciation of Robert Southwell. By Sister Rose Anrra 
Morton. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; 
London : Milford, Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. viii 
+104. 6s. 6d. net. 


Tue author of this little volume should have confined herself to 
the sympathetic account of the life of Father Southwell, which forms 
the first part of her study. ‘There is a touch of Legenda Aurea in the 
narrative of the trials of the heroic English Jesuit, and Sister Rose 
Anita Morton, by merely piecing together the available evidence, has 
succeeded in bringing out an impressive sketch. 

The second part of the book, which aims at being a critical 
appreciation of Robert Southwell the Poet, is distinctly an anti- 
climax. The author seems to be devoid of all the requisites which 
make for valuable criticism. She has not tried to think out by her- 
self the nature of Baroque poetry ; she knows nothing better than 
repeating word for word her teachers’ definitions and opinions. 
This portion of the book is not even useful as a survey of previous 
research, for the author has only a very superficial acquaintance 
with Italian literature, and has not profited by what has been written 
in English on Southwell’s Italian sources (see my study on ‘‘ Robert 
Southwell’s Saint Peter’s Complaint and its Italian source” in Mod. 
Lang. Rev., vol. xix, pp. 273-90, 1924). Defective information has 
prevented the author from compiling a serviceable bibliography. 


Mario Praz. 


Dryden and Howard, 1664-1668. The Text of An Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, The Indian Emperor, and The Duke of Lerma, 
with Other Controversial Matter. Edited by D. D. ARUNDELL, 
M.A., Mus.B., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge University Press. 1929. Pp. xiv+281. ros. 6d. 
net. 


THE first important critical controversy among Restoration men of 
letters occurred between John Dryden and his brother-in-law, Sir 
Robert Howard. Yet never before has all the material called forth 
by that dispute over various principles of dramatic poetry, especially 
over the use of rimed couplets in dramatic dialogue, been collected 
into one volume, where students of Restoration literature might 
follow uninterruptedly the course of this once famous battle of 
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“wits.” They may well be grateful to Mr. Arundell for his pioneer 
labour in compiling and indexing, and for the inclusion, by way of 
illustration, of specimens of dramatic poetry by both Dryden and 
Howard. 

The paucity of Mr. Arundell’s editorial matter, however, is 
disappointing. Scanty though the facts may be, biographical 
material concerning Dryden and Howard from 1660 to 1670 might be 
developed to illuminate for the reader the background of their 
controversy more effectively than Mr. Arundell has done. For 
example, since it is a point of considerable relevance to his subject, 
Mr. Arundell might at least have made reference to my inference, 
strongly supported as it is [M.L.N. (1927), xlii, 16 ff.], that Dryden 
and Howard, during some part of 1663 at least, were living together 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and under such circumstances were naturally 
drawn to collaborate in a rimed play, The Indian Queen. 

For his texts of the critical essays and prefaces Mr. Arundell 
has followed the first editions as to phraseclogy, but has completely 
modernised the punctuation, spelling, and paragraphing of the 
originals. The modernisation of the notation is very satisfactorily 
done and certainly renders far more readable these sometimes 
abstruse, critical pronouncements of Dryden and Howard. 

In the case of the two appended plays, The Indian Emperor and 
The Duke of Lerma, Mr. Arundell has also used the text of the first 
edition as a basis, but has employed a peculiar innovation in his 
editing. He has broken up the lines of the dialogue by introducing 
freely a space of three dots, which is to indicate “‘ the pauses such as 
an actor might well make (although he might not make them all).” 
These pauses are “ all represented (intentionally or not) by commas, 
colons, and semi-colons in the original,” though evidently the marks 
of punctuation do not continually show such pauses to Mr. Arundell’s 
keen ear, for he illustrates his method thus : 


Whence can proceed thy cruel thirst of Blood, 
Ah, barb’rous Woman ? Woman! that’s too good, 
Too mild for thee : There’s Pity in that name, 
But thou has lost thy Pity, with thy Shame. 
becomes 
Whence can proceed thy cruel thirst of blood, . . . 
Ah, barb’rous Woman? Woman! That’s too good, .. . 
Too mild for thee. . . . There’s pity in that name, . . . 
But thou hast lost thy pity . . . with thy shame. 


After considerable observation of punctuation in both manuscripts 
and printed texts of Restoration serious plays, I fail to find the 
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slightest evidence that punctuation is other than a purely literary 
device. It is extremely arbitrary, oftentimes ridiculous, and was 
obviously not considered as a guide to a proper speaking of the lines, 
Hence there is very doubtful value in Mr. Arundell’s innovation, 
entirely based as it is on the personal whim of a modern editor, 
Presumably no two modern editors would ever agree on the proper 
location of all these pauses ! 

A curious enthusiasm for Howard and his writing colours 
Mr. Arundell’s editorial comment. He cherishes the belief that 
Howard “ might easily have been a great writer—if he had been 
brave enough.” Indeed, he is so enthusiastic over Howard’s The 
Duke of Lerma as to call it, ‘‘ considering its period, a great play.” 
Then in a final, unguarded moment of praise he states that “ The 
Duke of Lerma is, in fact, the first attempt at drama of character since 
Shakespeare, and might almost be claimed to be a prototype of 
Ibsen and the drama of psychology.” The unwarranted extrava- 
gance of such comment will be so apparent to any reader of Howard's 
play that no further remark is required. 

; WiLiiaM S. CLark, 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne. By Wicsvur L. 
Cross, Third edition. Yale University Press and Humphrey 
Milford. 1929. Pp. xxvi+670. 23s. net. 


THE previous edition of this work appeared in 1925 in two handsome 
volumes. ‘The present edition is an equally fine specimen of Yale 
University Press production, and though the reduction in bulk 
achieved by the consolidation of the two volumes into one is 
negligible, the format at least disposes of the irritating necessity of 
referring from one volume to the other for index references. ‘The 
new format, moreover, has led to a welcome reduction of the price 
in Great Britain from 315. 6d. to 23s. 

In re-issuing his biography, Professor Cross has availed himself 
of the opportunity to absorb into it such further biographical detail 
as has come to light during the intervening five years. He has drawn 
on Mr. Curtis’s Politics of Laurence Sterne for an entertaining elabora- 
tion of the story of Sterne’s part in the Yorkshire by-electoral conflict 
of 1741, whence emerged in the shape of the pamphlet Query upon 
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Query, in which Sterne championed the Whig candidate’s claims 
against those of the Tory, George Fox, an initial item for his extended 
bibliography. Canon Ollard’s happy discovery amongst the archi- 
episcopal records at Bishopsthorpe of the Questionnaire regarding 
parish affairs at Sutton, completed by Sterne at the Archbishop’s 
instance, discloses a degree of administrative ability and pastoral 
zeal hitherto unsuspected in the whimsical cleric. The list of old 
works rifled by Sterne for purposes of re-creation, too, is extended, 
and occasional rearrangement of the text effects an increased smooth- 
ness in the narrative. 

The bibliography includes not only new items, both printed and 
in manuscript, but contains revised information regarding the 
provenance of various letters and manuscripts. ‘The omission of any 
reference under the relative heading on p. 599 to the 1769 reprint of 
A Political Romance, although it is mentioned with the unauthorised 
edition of A Sentimental Fourney of that year, with which it was 
bound up, is a little unfortunate, as it conveys the impression that 
this rarity was not reprinted until 1914 when Mr. Bruce Rogers did 
so for the Club of Odd Volumes. There were more than one reprint 
between 1759 and 1914, any one of which might be offered in perfect 
innocence by the booksellers with the alluring formula, ‘‘ Unknown 
to Cross.” 

While Obadiah Walker’s little treatise on Education is mentioned, 
Sterne’s indebtedness thereto for the epigrammatic gems of the most 
brilliant of his sermons, that on the Prodigal Son, is overlooked. 
But this is a detail. 

In spite of its author’s disclaimer of any deliberately critical 
intent, The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne is a critical achievement. 
He applies to his subject not a plastering, but a scrubbing brush, 
and this with such effect as to dislodge many a sinister encrustation. 
To approach Sterne’s works in the light of Professor Cross’s concep- 
tion of their author—or rather the conception the reader forms from 
his presentation of Sterne, for there is no question of coercion in the 
matter—to approach them in this light, is to discover unsuspected 
beauties, even behind imputed insincerities ; and while Reynolds’s 
portrait can never be effaced, Professor Cross’s delineation should 
at least materia!ly discount the effect on them of Thackeray’s 
misplaced legacy. 

Joun M. TURNBULL. 
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The Dramatic Work of Samuel Foote. By Mary Mecr 
BELDEN. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. Pp. viiit224. $2.50; 115. 6d. net. 


IN this work Professor Belden has given us the most detailed study 
of Samuel Foote ever undertaken. Basing her book on the essay 
by Forster, written in the middle of the last century, and the Life 
by Percy Fitzgerald, she has filled them out with a considerable 
body of fresh information gathered from many recondite sources, 
Foote is indeed an interesting figure. In his own day he was praised 
enthusiastically ; since his death he has been relegated to that large 
company of forgotten worthies of the eighteenth century. If his 
early life is obscure (and Professor Belden admits that she has been 
unable to throw much new light upon it) his later career is full of 
incident. After making his début at the Haymarket in 1744, in the 
title réle of a semi-illicit production of Othello, with but small 
qualifications for the task he undertook the management of a company 
himself. He was constantly in trouble, mainly, it must be admitted, 
because of his own rashness. On one occasion his theatre was 
forcibly closed by the agents of the law, probably at the instigation 
of Lacy, his rival at Drury Lane ; but Foote was not worried. He 
evaded the law much as Giffard had evaded it at Goodman's 
Fields a few years previously, and advertised a public tea-party 
at his theatre. The play was presented “ gratis’’ while the 
tea was preparing. On another occasion he found himself 
involved in a quarrel with Whitefield, whom he had satirised 
as Dr. Squintum in The Minor. In fact, most of Foote’s 
difficulties are traceable to the same source as his reputation, an 
extraordinary gift for mimicry, which he exercised ruthlessly. 
Methodism, Italian singers, yes, and even his own deformity, 
all were ridiculed. 

Most of Foote’s plays, in spite of their author’s assertion to the 
contrary, are farces rather than comedies, containing all the stock 
devices and characters ; with exception of The Bankrupt, and possibly 
The Englishman Return’d from Paris, there is little of the sentimental 
strain about them ; rather they can trace their descent to the works 
of such writers as Fielding and Coffey. If the plot construction 
is weak, the treatment of the theme is usually highly dramatic ; and 
at least one of these ‘‘ comedies,” The Minor, deserves more 
attention than has yet been given it, if only for the fact that Genest 
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declared that it “‘ was not possible to conceive a character more 
truly comic than Mrs. Cole.” 

On the whole, Professor Belden has done her work well. The 
book is lucidly written and well proportioned ; but a few defects 
strike one upon reading it.. Occasionally one is aware of a dis- 
connectedness, due to the flinging together of several miscellaneous 
facts not essentially related. A few slang terms, too (or are they 
Americanisms ?), obtrude themselves. More than once we are 
introduced to Foote’s “ pals,” or to one character “ faked” as 
another. Finally, it would have been very useful if, in place of the 
present “ Notes on Stage Production,” which merely give the 
successive years when the plays were revived, a hand-list could have 
been included, giving a record of every date on which each piece 
was acted. But let us be thankful for what we have. This study 
of Foote fills a gap of long standing, and gives us an intimate view 
of another of those minor characters, a knowledge of whom is so 
necessary to a proper understanding of the life and literature of the 
eighteenth century. 

FREDERICK 'T. Woop. 


An Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. By THomas 
Gray. The text of the first quarto with the variants of the 
MSS. & of the early editions (1751-71), a bibliographical and 
historical introduction & appendices on General Wolfe & the 
Elegy & The Locality of the Churchyard. By FRancis 
GRIFFIN STOKES. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1929. 
Pp. 98. 215. net. 


IN this attractively printed edition of the Elegy an attempt is made 
for the first time to record in full the very numerous variants of the 
three extant MSS. in Gray’s handwriting and of the printed editions, 
more than forty in number, which appeared up to the time of his 
death in 1771. 

The volume consists of an introduction dealing mainly with the 
rather difficult question of the date of composition of the Elegy and 
with the circumstances of its publication, a detailed bibliography to 
1771, the text of the first quarto, with collations, and the two 
appendices mentioned in the title. Of the MSS., one, that in the 
Eton College Library, preserves an early draft of the poem which 
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included a number of lines afterwards cancelled, while the other 
two represent it in approximately the form in which it appeared in 
print. The variants of the printed editions, though numerous, 
consist for the most part, when they are not merely misprints, of 
trivial differences in spelling or punctuation, the chief exceptions 
being a number of important alterations which were introduced in 
the eighth quarto (1753). This quarto is stated on the title-page 
to be “‘ corrected by the author,” and there is surely every reason 
for regarding the claim as justified. The editor, indeed, says that 
“ its claim to be corrected by the author is remarkable, in view of the 
retention of sacred for secret (1. 11), since this was an erratum pointed 
out by Gray in his letter to Walpole.” But surely the persistence 
of errata in a text is no proof that corrections have not been made in 
it elsewhere. We need not suppose that Gray read the proofs of 
this particular edition. It is quite as likely that he marked his 
corrections on some earlier edition, perhaps on the third (which 
reads correctly “ secret”’), in which case it is probable that the 
printer would only notice the alterations and would in other respects 
follow the latest (seventh) edition; or Gray may of course have 
simply sent him a list of the changes which he required, being unaware 
that the current editions of the work had by some mistake gone back 
to the erroneous “ sacred.” 

The volume would, I think, have gained greatly if the editor 
had made a systematic attempt to work out the relationships of the 
manuscripts and the various printed editions, or at any rate, of the 
more important of these. The collation seems to have been carefully 
done, but the somewhat unusual method which has been adopted 
in the presentation of the various readings makes them not very 
easy to follow and some care is needed to avoid misunderstanding. 
The appendices are of considerable interest and bring together 
everything that is known of their respective subjects, though in both 
cases the result of the editor’s investigations is (necessarily) incon- 
clusive. It would seem that though the story of Wolfe’s praise of 
the Elegy during the attack on Quebec may be substantially correct, 
the details of the incident are very doubtful ; and that the churchyard 
which was the original locality of the poem cannot be identified, that 
of Stoke Poges being perhaps the least likely of the five which have 


been suggested. 
R. B. McK. 
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The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1'700—1800. 
By S. A. Lgonarp. (University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, Number 25.) Madison, U.S.A. 
1929. Pp. 361. 

Few people, of course, doubt that for all writers and speakers of 
our language ‘‘ Correctness in English Usage ”’ is a laudable aim. 
It is accepted by almost everybody on the assumption that it is 
sound and practicable. But it is wrongly so assumed. ‘“‘ Correct- 
ness,” as it is popularly conceived, is one of those terms that seems 
to refer to something desirable, but if accepted without critical 
thought and stringent definition may quite easily refer to something 
which is distinctly undesirable. It is a natural habit to pass quickly 
away from words when one has got a general idea from them ; when 
we are able, we usually give to the printed letters a general meaning 
that will do well enough for the time being : too rarely do we attend 
to the writing to think out what meaning the writer intended us to 
give to the words. The mind, like all the other habit-forming 
faculties of the human being, acquires an increasing facility in 
carrying out its work with the smallest expenditure of energy—it 
continually seeks the line of least resistance. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to struggle against the employment on all occasions of more and 
more generalised schema in all types of mental operations. For 
just as Bergson says ‘‘ automatism lies in wait for the inorganic 
being,” so inability to learn new things, inability to adapt oneself 
to new forms of expression, and inability to create—in a word, 
fossilization—lie in wait for the scholar and philosopher. Here is a 
book which should assist us in the struggle to preserve freshness of 
mind, to keep our minds unbiassed and our judgment unclouded. 
For it holds up to us as a warning the dreadful spectacle of the 
grammarians and writers on language of the eighteenth century who 
failed to carry out in practice what they advocated in theory, or who 
dogmatically laid down laws which were unsound, or who, refusing 
to learn from wiser men than they, followed false doctrines in their 
own conceit. 

This book puts before us the linguistic doctrines of many law- 
givers and prophets of the eighteenth century, and in so doing it 
reveals to us the frailty of human nature, or rather the frailty of the 
Writers on language; indeed, we might paraphrase Stevenson 
appropriately here and say “‘ their pedantry (or their obstinacy, or 
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their prejudice) was not that of a man but of a grammarian,” for 
many of the law-givers were self-appointed and their legislation was 
“emphatic in exact proportion to their ignorance,” as Professor 
Brander Mathews aptly sums up the weaknesses of the reformers, 
Too many of the prophets were false prophets who bowed down to 
the Golden Age of Language, and who clamoured “ for the heaven- 
sent ‘ standard ’ to measure their words by.” But the voices of the 
true prophets who held right and just judgments—such as Locke 
and Priestley—were but voices crying in the wilderness. Professor 
Leonard says: “ only one writer, Joseph Priestley, appears to have 
held to a clear conception of the force of usage,as presented by Horace 
and Quintilian and by Locke and his followers. His work . . . is, 
almost alone in the eighteenth century, a precursor of modern study 
of these problems.” It is this “ holding to a clear conception” 
which proved such a stumbling-block to these grammarians. Their 
inability to carry out what they advocated is clearly indicated through- 
out the book, for the author examines their doctrines in the light of 
their own practice; only too often, alas! when weighed in the 
balance, they are found wanting. Thus, there is here a moral for 
us, if we dare examine our own theories and practice: have wea 
clear conception of “English Usage”? Is “‘ Correctness ”’ really 
a laudable aim? What do we mean by “ Correctness”? Do we 
still hanker after a logical system of inflexions and rules, which we 
imagine is the unique feature of Latin, laws which need only be 
followed to produce the complacent thought that we are writing good 
English ? The self-examination might be concluded with: Is any 
logical system possible, or even desirable, at this stage of the develop- 
ment of the human mind ? 

We may indicate the general scope of the book by saying that 
it contains the detailed arguments and evidence put forward in the 
grammarians’ battle: a living language versus a dead language. 
The skirmishing is carried out by those who wish inflexions, etc., 
to remain without alteration (or altered only on analogy of Latin), 

inst those who wish to adapt inflexions to the thought, and to 
discard those that were not required. The principles that each 
side was fighting for shift in rather a confusing manner, so that the 
reader is grateful for the careful guidance that is given him by the 
writer of the book. 

The scope of the book in more detail is as follows: we are first 
introduced to the eighteenth-century interest in problems of language, 
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with its realisation of an urgent need for reform, and its failure to 
make good use of its opportunities ; not for lack of a scientific method 
but for lack of understanding that method. 

In Chapter II linguistic theories are examined : theories of the 
origin of language. On the one hand, the theory that language was 
originally a perfect instrument needing only the dictation of logic 
and authority to restore it to its pristine state; and on the other, 
the theory that language is a product merely of convention or compact. 

Chapters III, IV, and V deal with the appeals to Authority : 
appeals to Analogy with Latin, and appeals to Reason. In the sub- 
servience to the authority of Latin there is, of course, then as now, 
the usual neglect of the fact that Latin itself was once upon a time 
a living language, which developed new modes of expression, and 
which employed make-shifts to get thought communicated. 

In Chapters VI and VII there is a closer study of the appeals to 
Logic as the authority to legislate on problems of sentence-structure, 
word-order and syntax, and on the choice of words. And in Chapter 
VIII we have the appeal to Etymology, which demands that the 
past must legislate for the present, and which is deceived by the 
glamour of the words “‘ The Golden Age.” 

The next two chapters present the appeal to Usage, so excellent 
in theory, so disastrous in practice. The book concludes with two 
chapters on the various solutions (?) of problems of Inflexion and 
Concord, and finally with a summary of the study and an inter- 
pretation of the effect and value of “‘ Doctrines of Correctness.” 
There is a glossary of some fifty pages, which cites the advocates and 
the opponents of a very large number of forms, expressions and 
grammatical dicta, and which indicates the very frequent mis- 
interpretations by both advocates and opponents, and their equally 
frequent mistakes in observation of actual usage. We are bidden 
“to note the wise abstention from attack and the rarer defence of 
actual usage . . . rather than to give excessive attention to the 
quibbling niceties of judgment of which the account is chiefly 
composed.” 

There is also an eighteen-page bibliography of eighteenth- 
century grammars and writings on the English language. 

This book makes a valuable contribution to the solution of 
problems of grammar and to the solution of the problem of the 
teaching of grammar—a contribution which one deplores is not 
likely to have much effect on current theory and practice in this 
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country ; an ineffectiveness which is not due to any demerit of the 
book, but almost entirely to the inability of the leaders of to-day 
to learn, and to their intellectual self-sufficiency. There is here as 
fine an exposure of pedantry, prejudice and inconsistency as one 
could wish for, which cuts at the root of some of the Seven Deadly 
Sins of Learning and Scholarship. May this book be read and 
appreciated by all those who are convinced that they know what is 
“* Good English.” 
P. Gurrey. 


The Canterbury Tales: The Prologue and Four Tales 
with The Book of the Duchess and Six Lyrics by 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated into Modern English Verse 
by Frank Ernest HILv. Illustrated by HERMANN Rosse, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. Pp. xviii-+190. 
Price 17s. 6d. net. 


Ir modernisations of Chaucer are required at all, then this book 
may answer the purpose very well. There are various points at 
which one may cavil, e.g. at such phrases as “ do him in ” for “ on 
him wynne,” and “ there was no pardoner could go his pace ” for 
“Ne was ther swich another pardoner,” or Americanisms like 
“The Christians on the street.” On the other hand, it is really 
pleasant to read that the poor widow of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
had “‘a sheep called Molly.” Mr. Hill’s verse is most effective 
in the Knight’s Tale, and shows to very good advantage in the 
description of the knights who came to the tournament, and of the 
fighting itself. ‘The temple of Mars stands out well, and the lines : 


Low at his feet a fierce wolf crouched and glowered, 
With red eyes gleaming, and a man devoured ; 


are certainly more vigorous than Chaucer’s rather flat couplet, 
A wolf ther stood biforn hym at his feet 
With eyen rede, and of a man he eet. 

In the Book of the Duchess several passages are omitted. ‘This 
was perhaps necessary, but it is a pity that part of the charming 
description of the “ gode, faire White,” Il. 830-53, should have been 
sacrificed. On p. 172 there is a misprint of ‘‘ any ” for “ my.” 

MABEL Day. 
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The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By M. T. Herrick, 
Assistant Professor of English in the University of Pittsburgh. 
(Cornell Studies in English XVII.) New Haven, U.S.A., 
Yale University Press; London: H. Milford. 1930. 
Pp. x+196. 8s. net. 


Tue subject was suggested to the author by his director, Professor 
Lane Cooper, and is a more detailed treatment of Chapter 12 of 
Professor Cooper’s work, The Poetics of Aristotle. Professor Herrick 
writes admirably, and has a fine sense of proportion, and his book 
will be of the greatest use to all who are engaged in the teaching of 
English Literature, especially in the department of Literary Criticism. 
Having briefly set forth Aristotle’s main doctrines, that Poetry is 
more philosophic than History, and that it is a kind of Imitation, 
that Tragedy is a higher artistic form than Epic, that it needs a 
Plot or Unity of Action and a Chorus, and that its end is a “‘ catharsis” 
produced by terror and pity, he then traces with great discrimination 
the part that these doctrines have played in the history of English 
Literature from Roger Bacon onwards. Ascham, Cheke, Gabriel 
Harvey, Sidney, Ben Jonson, Thomas Stanley, Milton, come in 
turn upon the stage, and reveal the growing influence of the Poetics. 
S. Butler hated philosophizing, but in Oldham, Rymer, Dryden and 
Dennis (who is excellently treated) the story is continued. The 
eighteenth century showed on the one hand a more accurate know- 
ledge of Aristotle, but on the other a growing interest in his rival 
“ Longinus,” which marks the coming of Romanticism. With the 
Romantic poets Aristotle is often, as in Shelley, overshadowed by 
Plato. Professor Herrick’s treatment is almost everywhere illumi- 
nating : I could only wish that his use of the word “ conservative” 


on pp. 156 and 160 were made a little clearer. 
G..C. M. S. 


An Approach to Poetry. By PHospHoR MaLtam. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., London. 1929. Pp. vii+120. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Tur author, in his Preface, says that “ the object of this volume is to 

help as many young people as possible to an appreciation of what 

they already respond to, confusedly, in verse.” He proceeds, 

therefore, in the first half of the book to describe the value of word 

sounds used in verse, their assonance and use in rhyme, and then 

discusses words as “ symbols of meaning and of association.” But 
8 
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Mr. Mallam remembers, what so many authors of similar hand- 
books forget, that “for all that can be said about alliteration, 
assonance . . . the fact remains that it is something more than these 
that makes a poem beautiful.” He therefore proceeds to discuss the 
terms Feeling, Thought, Imagination and Beauty, as applied to 
poetry. While credit must be given to Mr. Mallam for his recogni- 
tion of the great importance of such instruction for young people, 
it must be admitted that he has hardly succeeded. His style is 
chiefly to blame ; it is too confused, metaphorical and diffuse, and, 
in consequence, his thought becomes often obscure. Apart from 
this defect, there is much in the book which will stimulate and guide 
young students in their reading of poetry. 
G. N. G. 


Notes on English Verse Satire. By Humperr Wore. 
Hogarth Lectures Number 1o. The Hogarth Press. 1929. 
Pp. 158. 35. 6d. net. 


THE contents of Mr. Wolfe’s book fall into three sections; his 
general contentions on the nature of satire, his chronological survey 
of satirists from the time of Chaucer to the present day, and his 
divagations into criticism of poetry outside the nominal scope of his 
subject. Of these, the last, though occupying small space, makes 
the deepest impression ; partly because of its intrinsic merit and 
partly because of its simple and clear expression. 

In the opening chapter Mr. Wolfe sets out “ to distinguish satire 
from the allied arts of the lampoon, the parody, the burlesque and 
allegory” ; but here, as throughout the book, the points he wishes 
to establish are often obscured by too great a fecundity of metaphor 
and simile. The shells of verse, the acid of prose, the horse of 
indignation, the trenches of folly and injustice are comically 
reminiscent of Hassan’s “the casket of explanation, the knot of 
reluctance, the braid of my affection.” In fact, to adopt Mr. Wolfe’s 
trick for a moment we may say that the needle of his wit is lost in the 
haystack of his verbiage. These continual images together with a 
tiresomely sustained succession of ‘‘ quirks of epigram,” make us 
turn gratefully to Dryden’s smooth and lucid prose for both rest 
and enlightenment. 

In his chronological survey Mr. Wolfe carries us easily from 
century to century, but his criticism is too casual and lacks a sense of 
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direction. He examines in some detail the weapons in Butler’s 
armoury, but Pope’s methods of attack are summarily dismissed as 
either the blowing of poisoned arrows from a little blow-pipe or the 
throwing of “‘ the nearest and dirtiest stone,” while on Skelton he 
contents himself with the remark that “ here it is sufficient to let his 
satires mention themselves.”’ It is, perhaps, ungenerous to forget 
that Mr. Wolfe has only undertaken to write notes and not a co- 
ordinated treatise on the subject, but there is one author on whom 
we might have hoped for more, and that is Pope. The appraisal 
of Pope’s strength and weakness as a poet is sound and valuable. 
But on Pope as a satirist he has little to say. He quotes from him 
indeed, yet only two passages (on Addison and the “ downright 
trouncing of Harvey ”’) are cited directly as examples of his satirical 
range. He ignores those “ nicest and most delicate touches of satire ” 
which, Dryden says, “ consist in fine raillery,”’ and which Pope 
illustrates so admirably in such lines as 
Or stain her honour or her new brocade. 
Or lose her heart or necklace at a ball. 

In short, the reader must be prepared to be amused rather than 

instructed, and amused by Mr. Wolfe rather than by those satirists 


of whom he writes. H. E. A. Norrucorrt. 


Modern Dramatic Structure. By Dororny Juanita Kaucuer, 
Ph.D. University of Missouri Studies. Vol. III, No. 4. 
1928. Pp. 183. $1.25. 

Miss KAUCHER has studied her subject exhaustively and everything 

she has to say is thoroughly documented. She de-limits her own 

subject-matter in her introduction—“ first, an analysis of the well- 
made play, and secondly, an examination of some aspects of modern 
applications of its technique as well as departures from it.” She 
begins by describing, with the aid of numerous illustrations, the 
technique of the well-made play as written by Scribe, Sardou and 
the younger Dumas. From this she proceeds to the successive 
consideration of the Russian revolt against the Scribe formula, the 
work of Hauptmann, Ibsen and Strindberg, Shaw and Eugene 

O'Neill. Then in one brief page she summarises her conclusion, 

which is, in so far as technique is concerned, that “ Scribe over- 

emphasised form ; some modern dramatists, going to the opposite 
extreme, lay too great stress upon the release of the human spirit ” ; 
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and that, although modern psychological drama is still very much in 
the making, it has already “ undoubtedly sought the truth of life 
sincerely and has refused to be cast into any permanent mould which 
can be neatly described.” 

The restraint and the method of Miss Kaucher’s book make us 
surmise that she was submitting herself to the requirements of some 
research degree while writing it. Her summaries and statements 
are sound and clear, but they are neither adventurous nor provoca- 
tive. The perusal of her book makes us feel that we would like 
to read the unwritten essay upon the growth and development of 
modern dramatic structure that she is now eminently qualified to 
write. It also makes us feel that, in itself, this book is at once too 
much her own working note-book and too much a mere collection 
of material to be either very readable or very valuable in its 
present form. It demands for its use and appreciation a thorough 
knowledge of Scribe and his followers, and is in no sense a 
dictionary-cum-précis of their now neglected fecundity. On 
the other hand, it misses the esthetic and emotional interpretative 
power which is to be found, for example, in William Archer's 
account! of his experience of his first performance of the Doll's 
House—an account which is a model for any one who wishes to 
make the layman realise the amazing thrill which any startling new 
departure in technique can give to the enthusiast for the drama. 
Miss Kaucher is exhaustively adequate upon Eugene O’Neill, for 
example, but we miss the note of revelation. She itemises and 
informs, but we are not carried away. Archer somehow transported 
us to that actual performance of Ibsen; with Miss Kaucher we 
find ourselves still in the study, our eyes sealed to the printed book. 


M. St. C. Byrne. 


Essays and Studies, by Members of the English Associa- 
tion. Vol. XV. Collected by Sir HerpertT WaRREN. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1929. 8vo. Pp. 160. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Marcaret Woops opens this volume with a pleasing study of 
Matthew Arnold as man and critic. Some of her opinions—for 
instance, that the greater part of Arnold’s prose writings is “ dead 
stuff ”—will not pass unchallenged ; but her general view of her 


1 “ Tbsen’s Craftsmanship”: Fortnightly, July 1906. 
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guthor and his work is fresh and illuminated by personal 
reminiscences which add the charm of individuality to her sketch. 
Her intuitions, as, for example, on the Studies in Celtic Literature, 
have generally led her in the direction of truth. The comprehensive 
survey of the Italian element in English, by Signor Mario Praz, 
supplies a real need in scholarship both to the linguist and to the 
historian of literature. Though many of the words cited are un- 
familiar, technical and restricted in their application, the author 
proves conclusively that the Italianisation of English has been not a 
passing phase but a continuous process from the age of Chaucer until 
the present day. Mr. H. O. White’s discovery of Thomas Purney,,- 
forgotten poet and critic of the eighteenth century, is of greater 
interest than the average literary disinterment. As poet Purney 
was clearly a Spenserian of the feebler sort, and the specimens from 
his pastorals quoted by Mr. White are not calculated to arouse 
intense interest in the further adventures of “ Paplet ” and “ Soflin.” 
But as a critic he made a distinct contribution towards the small 
though significant body of eighteenth-century poetic, expressing 
distaste for neo-classic ideals ; and though he does not appear to 
have struck far below the surface, his sense of Augustan limitations 
inclines him towards a subjective view of poetry unparalleled in 
any critical writings of so early a date. Miss Dorothy Everett 
supplies a summary classification of English mediaeval romances, 
distinguishing romantic from unromantic features and indicating 
the respective characteristics of romance, ballad and tale. Though 
none of her material is fresh, the re-presentation may prove valuable 
to some students of the subject. The same can hardly be said of 
Mr. D. C. Somervell’s essay on the reputation of Robert Browning, 
a very slight study which compares unfavourably with the other 
numbers in the present volume and falls well below the average 
standard of the series. Mr. Bernard Groome, on the other hand, 
breaks new and interesting ground in his study of “‘ Poetic Diction.” 
Resisting the temptation to follow side tracks which the theme 
inevitably opens, he confines his attention to the matter in hand, 
namely, some salient features in the English poetic vocabulary and 
the influences under which they have evolved. His concise, pene- 
trating comments offer much food for thought and numerous 
suggestions for further research into a field of inexhaustible interest. 


B. E. C. Davis. 
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The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. IX. 1928. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herrorp, 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1930. Pp. 390. 10s. 6d. net (to members of the English 
Association, 3s. 6d.). 

THE latest volume of this indispensable annual is in bulk and in its 
list of contributors almost identical with its predecessor, the only 
change in the contributors being that the section of “ Philology: 
General Works ” has been undertaken by Mrs. Martin Clarke in 
place of Miss Hilda Murray. As to the work itself, one can only 
say that it appears to be in every respect up to the level of the former 
volumes, than which there can be no higher praise. If there is any 
difference it is, I think, in the direction of an even greater complete- 
ness and observance of proportion, for while naturally a contro- 
versial book must often occupy a greater amount of space than 
one of equal importance but less controversial, the contributors 
have most admirably resisted the manifold temptations to argument 
or digression , and in the whole book there seems to be hardly an 
unnecessary phrase. 

It may perhaps be suggested that as the volume now in prepara- 
tion is the tenth, the Association should consider the possibility of 
issuing an index to Vols. I-X. This need not be on the same scale 
as the indexes of the separate volumes, for that would be a large and 
expensive undertaking, but one merely of the authors and works 
dealt with (omitting the names of modern scholars, editors, etc.). 
This, even in the shortest possible form, would very greatly facilitate 
the search for what has been written in recent years on any particular 
author or subject. To be really useful, however, it would, of course, 
have to be compiled afresh from the volumes themselves and not 
made by a simple rearrangement of the existing indexes. 


R. B. McK. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Forster: Altenglisches Lesebuch (Dritte Auflage). Brunner- 
Hittmair : Mittelenglisches Lesebuch. Published by Carl 
Winter: Heidelberg. 1928 and 1929. 2 Mk. each. 

‘These two readers, for beginners in Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English, are 
. The extracts, selected by the editors from the literature of these 
periods, are short, interesting and representative. Each extract is introduced by 
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a very informative and critical introduction, in which a rapid survey is made of 
the bibliography of the text. The glossaries are full and exact. 

The young philologist will find Dr. Férster’s glossary valuable ; it is full of 
parallel forms from Indo-European languages, and its references to periodicals 
and journals will encourage him to broaden his reading, on the right lines, when he 
has mastered the grammar and syntax. 

In the Middle-English reader, students of literature and literary style will be 
interested to compare the metres and the literary ability of Layamon and of Robert 
Mannyng in their accounts of the fight between Gogmagog and the Trojan, and 
the homilies of Orm and Wycliffe on the marriage at Cana. This idea of the 
editors, if not carried too far, is to be commended. 

English editors would, I think, have preferred to use the space taken up by 
giving variant (often unimportant) readings and Latin originals for more texts 
in Anglo-Saxon and Middle-English. 

These readers are splendidly printed and produced; the publisher is to be 
congratulated. 

G. N. GaRMONSWAY. 


The Triumph of Realism in Elizabethan Drama. By WILLarD 
TuorP. Princeton Studies in English, No. 3. Princeton University 


Press. 1928. Pp. x+142. $2.00. 


Mr. Thorp’s study is one of those unsatisfactory pieces of book-making exacted 
from students in the name of a research degree. It suffers from the usual faults 
of its kind. It escapes from the snare of sprightly conjecture, and “‘ falls o’ the 
other’ into the unreadable dullness which afflicts most theses when sober and 
documented as this is. Mr. Thorp’s 140 pages are largely occupied with plot- 
descriptions or synopses, collected together to prove that the evolution of drama 
from the days of the miracles and moralities was one and continuous and always 
towards verisimilitude. Direct moral purpose may be superseded, but the tone 
of the drama goes on faithfully repeating the moral beliefs and prejudices of normal 
English life. ‘‘ For completeness there is no body of literature like it . . . the 
aspirations and the ideals, or the lack of them, the prejudices and the sympathies of 
all classes, literate and illiterate, are reflected in it.” 

Mr. Thorp examines the relationship between actuality and life as pictured by 
the dramatists, with particular reference to the current code of sexual morality 
and the concept of justice. This is the most interesting portion of his thesis, 
but here, as elsewhere, he fails to take us beyond the obvious and often-repeated 
conclusions. A system which prescribes or accepts subjects of this kind is at 
fault, in that it demands at once too little genuine research, which is at any rate 
training, and too much of that power for the lack of which Mr. Thorp apologises 
—the power to relate “‘ a body of great literature to the civilisation which nourished 
it.” Publication of such theses in book form subjects them to standards and to 
criticism for which they were never intended. As a form of examination they 


may sérve their purpose ; as books they serve no purpose at all. 
M. St. C, B. 


Die Darstellung der Charaktere in George Eliots Romanen. Von 
Dr. Lotte Simon-Baumann. (Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, 
6 Bd.) Leipzig: B. Tauchnitz. 1929. Pp. 252. 12 Mk. 


Dr. Lotte Simon-Baumann here uses an investigation into George Eliot's 
methods of presenting character as the foundation for a study of George Eliot 
herself both as woman and as artist. The result is a conscientious piece of critical 
work which arrives at the same conclusion as may be reached by other means— 
the recognition of George Eliot’s sympathy with human beings, sincerity, and 
preoccupation with ethical issues. ‘The critic’s detailed knowledge of George 
Eliot’s writings is not combined with a detailed knowledge of other English 
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novelists, if the surprisingly sketchy comments on Jane Austen and Charlotte 
Bronté (p. 237) may fairly be taken as evidence ; and the book suffers from a 

to repetition in thought and argument, and is not as logically arranged 
as the table of contents may suggest. Yet there can be no doubt of the thorough- 
ness with which the task in hand has been performed, and both the choice of 
illustrative quotations and the comments on them frequently show insight and 
understanding. 

E. C. B. 


Uber Eigenart und Ursprung des englischen Naturgefiihls. Von 
HERBERT HuscHER. (KOlner Anglistische Arbeiten, 5 Bd.) Leipzig: 
B. Tauchnitz. 1929. Pp. 40. 2 Mk. 


In this brief essay, full of thought and suggestion, Dr. Herbert Huscher analyses 
the attitude of English poets to nature in contrast to that of Continental poets. 
First in the eighteenth century, then in the early nineteenth, and then glancing 
backwards and forwards, he points out the difference between the “ kontinental- 
expressionistisch ” and “‘ englisch-impressionistisch ’’ view of nature, the second 
of which he finds almost always connected with some form of mystical experience. 
This attitude he observes even in poets, such as Hardy, whose philosophy might 
seem to it ; it can be seen in the oldest English poetry, and is least notice- 
able English poetry is most affected by foreign influence, as in Chaucer or 
the poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One might, however, 
question his inclusion of Vaughan among these (p. 27) ; Vaughan, like Traherne, 
whom Dr. Huscher does not mention, is surely an exception among his contem- 
poraries. Dr. Huscher finds the source of this almost peculiarly English feeling 
not, as some have done on insufficient evidence, in Celtic influence, but in the 
main, though with other possible contributory causes, in climatic and geographical 
conditions—wind and water and misty half-tones of atmosphere—which have 
worked on Celtic and English poets alike ; and he cites in confirmation of his 
theory such German poets as Annette von Droste and Liliencron, who, under 
similar conditions, show a similar feeling. ‘The theory cannot be said to explain 
everything, but it accords more closely with the evidence than most attempts to 
find a formula which will include all the varied and elusive company of poets of 
this varied and elusive nation. sce 


Daniel Defoe: Essay on Projects. (K6lner Anglistiche Arbeiten.) 
By Dr. Ernst Geruarp Jacos. Leipzig: Bernhard ‘Tauchnitz. 
1929. Pp. 142. M. 8. 


This study of the Essay of Projects has been undertaken in the conviction that 
the pamphlet has been unfairly overshadowed by Defoe’s larger works. 
most interesting sections are Chapters III (Das Erfinderzeitalter : The Projecting 
Age) and VI (Die Frage nach der Urspriinglichkeit der Projekte) ; in these Dr. Jacob 
has gathered the bulk of his illustrative material. In the last section of Chapter III 
and in three brief concluding chapters (VII, VIII and IX) he sets out very com- 
pendiously his general estimate of Defoe as an interpreter of the Zeitgeist and as an 

iginal writer, displaying in the Essay, as later in Robinson Crusoe, his genial blend 
of “ Realismus und Phantastik.” ese chapters are too slight to afford much 
help in the task of assessing the original element in the work of Defoe—the in- 
dividual contribution made by his intellect and imagination to the material, which, 
with unerring flair, he picked out of life and books—but few will wish to quarrel 
with Dr. Jacob’s main conclusions, or with the emphasis he very rightly lays on 
the social orientation of Defoe’s thoughts and plans. an’ 
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The Dunciad Variorum with the Prolegomena of Scriblerus, by 


ALEXANDER Pope. Reproduced in facsimile from the first issue of 
the original edition of 1729, with an introductory essay by ROBERT 
Krtpurn Root. Princeton University Press [London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press]. 1929. Pp. iv-+42+ii+124. 
$4.50 (215.). 

This very useful book consists of an introduction by Professor Root dealing with 
the history of the publication of the Dunciad and the general characteristics of the 
work, and a photographic facsimile of the first issue of what was doubtless intended 
to appear as the definitive text. The elaborate mystification by which the earlier 
issues were supposed to be surreptitious and assumed to be incorrect, for the 
purpose presumably of arousing curiosity and also, perhaps, of inducing persons 
interested to buy two copies instead of one, is well known, and I do not think that 
Professor Root has been able to add much that is new, but his essay puts the whole 
matter simply and clearly. The facsimile of the “‘ Variorum ” text, taken together 
with the type-facsimile of the first issue of 1728, produced by the Clarendon Press two 
years ago, will at last put the student in a position to form a satisfactory idea of 
the remarkable changes made by Pope in his work, though for a complete picture of 
its textual history one would also need the edition of 1743, in which the poem took 
its final form. is, however, though it does not seem to be anywhere clearly 
stated, is the form in which it appears in the edition of Elwin and Courthope, and 
in which it has been most often printed in recent times. » tos 

R. B. McK. 


The British Museum Quarterly. London: Published by [Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, for] the Trustees. Vol. IV, 


Nos. 1-4. Price 2s. each. 


In Vol. IV, No. 1 of this valuable publication the only item of especial interest 
falling within the sphere of R.E.S. seems to be the acquisition by the Museum of 
the very rare 1627 edition of John Speed’s atlas entitled A Prospect of the most famous 
parts of the World. No. 2 records two interesting acquisitions in the field of modern 
literature. The greater part of the original MSS.—indeed, apparently all that 
exists—of the chronicles of the Forsyte family has been presented by Mr. 
Galsworthy, the exception being the MSS. of The Man of Property, which the 
author himself destroyed “‘ in shame and despair at their chaotic and illegible 
condition.” A MS. of of Coventry Patmore’s Unknown Eros, with a portion 
of the proof of a trial edition, has also been acquired, and the note on this gives a 
valuable account of the complicated bibliography of the work. No. 3 is a parti- 
cularly interesting number, containing as it does descriptions of the famous 
Luttrell Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours, with two pages in facsimile from 
each, one in each case beingin colour. An interesting addition in the Printed Book 
Department is the only known copy of Occasional Papers by the late William Dodd, 
LL.D. (1777), which is understood to have been written almost entirely by Dr. 
Johnson and was suppressed before publication. The number also contains a note 
on the Report of the Royal Commission on National Museums and a short memoir 
of the late Sir E. Maunde Thompson. The final number of the volume records a 
gift by the family of W. E. Gladstone which is of the highest importance to students 
of the history of the nineteenth century, namely, the whole of the Gladstone papers, 
including copies of some 26,000 letters of the statesman himself and some 77,000 
letters addressed to him by correspondents, besides a quant.ty of other papers by 
or connected with him. ‘These papers are at present on permanent deposit at the 
Museum under certain restrictions as to their use, but are to become the property 
of the nation by 1 at latest. It is hardly necessary to state that the volume 
contains the usual irable notes on antiquities and objects of art acquired by the 
Museum and a large number of excellent plates in which they are illustrated. 








SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Winirrep HusBanps 


ARCHIVUM NEOPHILOLOGICUM, Vol. I.— 
A Byron Autograph at Cracow (R. Dyboski), pp. 61-66. 
Rough draft of one of the Hebrew Melodies. 


EncuisH Stupies, Vol. XII., June 1930— 
Shakespeare Problems nearing Solution: Henry VI and Richard III 


(B. A. P. van Dam), pp. 81-97. 
Syntactic Groups with Verbal -ing (E. Kruisinga), p. 110. 
The Gerund preceded by the Common Case again (G. O. Curme and 


W. van der Gaaf), p. 111. 
Discussion continued, October, pp. 180-84. 


————— August— 
Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader (P. N. U. Harting), pp. 138-46. 
Errors and omissions in latest edition. 
Herrics ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, Vol. 158 (New Series 58), September 1930— 
Geoffrey Chaucer als Hof- und Gelegenheitsdichter (Hugo Lange), 
PP. 36-54. 
Zu Shelleys Syntax (E. Klimenko), pp. 55-59. 


JournaL oF ENGLIsH AND GERMANIC PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXIX., July 
1930— 
Beowulf 1363, ‘‘ Hrinde Bearwas ” (H. G. Lotspeich), pp. 367-69. 
“ An Epitaph upon the deth of kyng Edward” (J. W. Draper), 


pp. 370-71. 
uction of broadside of 1554. 


Chaucer and the Common People (H. R. Patch), pp. 376-84. 
The Ethical Problem in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Willard Thorp), 
pp. 385-89. 
Liprary, Vol. XI., September 1930— 
Grafton and the London Grey Friars (Charles ]. Sisson), pp. 121-49. 
Fresh evidence concerning Grafton’s residences. 


Notes on Early Plays (W. W. Greg), pp. 162-72. 
Seneca’s Troas translated by Jasper Heywood, 1559. 
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Richard Robinson’s Eupolemia and the Licensers (R. B. McKerrow), 
pp- 173-78. le 
Comparison with entries in the Stationers’ Register. 
Two John Taylor Manuscripts at Leonard Lichfield’s Press (Marjorie 
Rushforth), pp. 179-92. 
Towards a Text of Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals (Geoffrey Tillotson), 


pp. 193-202. 
Independence of editions of 1613 and 1616. 


Sir John Hayward’s Troubles over his Life of Henry IV (Margaret 
Dowling), pp. 212-24. 
Thomas Walkley and the Ben Jonson Works of 1640 (Frank Marcham), 
Pp. 225-29. 
Chancery Bill of 1640 and a Petition. 
Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXII., September 1930— 


An Overlooked Ode by John Dryden (B. H. Newdigate), pp. 438-42. 
On the Marriage of . . . Mrs. Anastasia Stafford. 


Mopern LancuaGE Review, Vol. XXV., October 1930— 

Thirteen Volumes of Shakespeare: A Retrospect (J. Dover Wilson), 
PP- 397-414. 

Shakespeare’s Knowledge of Aretino’s Plays (J. M. Lothian), 
PP- 415-24. 

The Influence of the Continental Drama on Lyndsay’s Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis (Anna J. Mill), pp. 425-42. 

Goodman’s Fields Theatre (F. T. Wood), pp. 443-56. 

A New Manuscript of Middleton’s Game at Chesse (R. C. Bald), 
PP- 474-78. 

“Out of Heaven’s Benediction to the Warm Sun” (P. L. Carver), 
pp. 478-81. 

Alternative interpretation. 


Saint Amand, Fairfax and Marvell (Geoffrey Woledge), pp. 481-83. 


MoperN PuiLotocy, Vol. XXVIII., August 1930— 

Political Satire in London Stage Plays, 1680-83 (George W. Whiting), 
PP- 29-43- 

The First English Periodical for Women (Bertha M. Stearns), 
PP- 45-59- 

The Contemporary Reception of Gray’s Odes (W. Powell Jones), 
pp. 61-82. 

Wodrow’s List of Defoe’s Pamphlets on the Union (C. E. Burch), 


PP- 99-100. 
“ Mr. Pope on his Grotto ” (Helen S. Hughes), pp. 100-05. 


NgopuiLoLocus, Vol. XVI., 1930— 
Low-Dutch Elements in English, I (H. Logeman). pp. 31-46. 


Notes supplementary to Dr. Bense’s Dictionary. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, Vol. CVIII., October 1930— 
Emily Bronté (G. F. Bradby), pp. 533-40. 


NOoTEs AND Queries, Vol. 159, August 2— 


An Alleged Source of Tristram Shandy (Edward Bensly), p. 84. 
The Life and Memoirs of . . . Corporal Bates. 


——— August 16— 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Macaulay: the Credibility of Boswell (C. 
Fortescue-Brickdale), pp. 111-12. 
Mrs. Macaulay’s version of anecdote compared with Boswell’s. 


——— August 23— 
Milton and Two Latin Poets (C. W. Brodribb), p. 129. 
Reminiscences of Manilius and Statius. 
A Sixteenth Century Allusion to Chaucer (E. E. Willoughby), 
rig, 134-35- 
eference in sermon. Further references noted September 27, pp. 225 and 
oar ; October 11, p. 258. 
————— September 6— 
Milton—the Individualist in Metre (H. C. H. Candy), pp. 165-67. 
Continued September 13, pp. 189-92. 
———— September 20— 
Milton to Mylius: Letter found at Oldenburg (T. O. Mabbott), 
p. 208. 
Text of letter of February 21, 1651. 


October 11— 


Corrigendum for the D.N.B. : Mellis (Ambrose Heal), p. 257. 
Confusion between Hugh and John Mellis. 
Notes on Lamb Items (E. G. B.), p. 262. 


MS. copies of album verses. 
——— October 18— 
A Note on Mrs. Behn and a Dickens Parallel (Montague Summers), 
PP- 274-75- 
The False Count and Montfleury’s L’Ecole des Jaloux ; Bob Sawyer and 
Doctor Drench. 
——— October 25— 


A Letter of John Gibson Lockhart (C. O. Chapman), p. 291. 
To Mrs. Mary Howitt, October 31, 1849. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuarRTERLY, Vol. IX., April 1930— 
The Disappearance of Werdan in English (A. J. F. Zieglschmid), 
pp. 111-15. 
The Attitude Toward Shakespeare’s Learning in the Late Eighteenth 
Century (R. W. Babcock), pp. 116-22. 
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The Moroccan Episode in Thomas Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the 
West (W. G. Rice), pp. 131-40. 
Possible source. 
Aristotle’s Pity and Fear (M. T. Herrick), pp. 141-52. 
Some New “ Portmanteau ” Words (R. Withington), pp. 158-64. 
English Literature, 1660-1800 : A Current Bibliography (R. S. Crane), 
pp. 165-208. 
Fnasted in Sir Gawain, 1702 (H. L. Savage), pp. 209-10. 
A Note on Pope’s Preface to Homer (Austin Warren), pp. 210-12. 
“ Gingerline ” (M. Channing Linthicum), pp. 212-13. 
Note on Anything for a Quiet Life, 11, ii, 5. 
Mosbie’s “‘ Stary Gaile” Again (S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 213-15. 
Arden of Feversham, 111, v. 
Sir Gawain, Line 133 : An Emendation (J. C. Mathews), pp. 215-16. 
Reduction of the Speakers’ Parts in the Towneley Pharao (Genevieve 
Rogers), pp. 216-18. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, Vol. X., July 1930— 

In Defense of R. H. Cromek (J. De L. Ferguson), pp. 239-48. 

Thomas D’Urfey’s Contribution to Sentimental Comedy (Kathleen 
M. Lynch), pp. 249-60. 

The Renaissance Middle-Class Concern over Learning (L. B. Wright), 
PP- 273-96. 

On the Dismissal of Lear’s Knights and Goneril’s Letter to Regan 
(E. S. Noyes), pp. 297-303. 

Textual Errors in the Malone Society’s The Second Mayden’s Tragedy 
(S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 304-06. 

Romeo and Fuliet, 1, iv, 84 f. (E. P. Kuhl), pp. 307-08. 

Milton and Puritanism—Clarified (M. A. Larson), pp. 308-11. 

Reply to E. N. S. Thompson, pp. 311-12. 
Forehead of Chaucer’s Prioress (T. B. Clark), pp. 312-14. 


Significance in medieval physiognomy. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLV., September 1930— 
Spenser’s Mutabilitie (Edwin Greenlaw), pp. 684-703. 
Reply to Mr. Levinson and Miss Albright ; refutation of theory of early 
date. Further note on The Date of Spenser’s Cantos of Mutabilitie by 
Douglas Bush, pp. 954-57. : : 
The Cantos of Mutabilitie : Further Considerations bearing on the 
Date (Frederick M. Padelford), pp. 704-11. 
Evidence of metre. 
The Relations of Spenser and Sidney (T. P. Harrison, Jr.), pp. 712-31. 
The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Muiopotmos (C. W. Lemmi), 
PP. 732-48. 
The life and death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
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A Note on Gadshill, Our Setter (Bertrand H, Bronson), pp. 749-53. 


Position in relation to Falstaff’s other companions. 
Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex (Ray Heffner), pp. 754—80. 
Evidence against connection between Richard II and the History of Henry IV, 
Shakespeare’s Attitude towards Love and Honor in Troilus and 
Cressida (George C. Taylor), pp. 781-86. 
Was Heywood a Servant of the Earl of Southampton ? (Charles A. 
Rouse), pp. 787-90. 
Echoes of Shakspere in later Elizabethan Drama (Fred L. Jones), 
pp- 791-803. 
Jack Drum’s Entertainment ; The Antiquary ; The Rebellion; Lust’s 
The Authorship of The Puritan (Wilbur D. Dunkel), pp. 804-08. 
Further evidence in support of Middleton’s authorship. 
Unfamiliar Versions of some Elizabethan Poems (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
pp. 809-21. 
From MS. in Dr. Rosenbach’s library. 
Quakers on the English Stage (J. W. Bowyer), pp. 957-58. 
In A Bold Stroke for a Wife. 






Revue ANGLO-AmERICAINE, Vol. 7, August 1930— 
L’Accueil fait 4 Pamela (P. Dottin), pp. 505-19. 
Le Titre des Discoveries de Ben Jonson (A. Brulé), pp. 538~—39. 
Variants in title-page of first edition. 







October— 
Mesure pour mesure (R. Rapin), pp. 42-51. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of his source. 
Note lexicologique: ‘ entreaty,” Coriolanus, Iv, v, 213 (G. Deroc- 


quigny), pp. 54-55. 
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Stupigs IN PuHILoLocy, Vol. XXVII., October 1930— 
Linguistics as a Science (Leonard Bloomfield), pp. 553-57. 
Henry Sweet—Shaw’s ‘ Pygmalion” (Bertrand M. Wainger), 
PP. 558-72. 
The Corpus Christi Plays as Drama (Robert Withington), pp. 573-82. 
The Beginnings of Nature Poetry in the Eighteenth Century (G. G. 
Williams), pp. 583-608. 
The English Reaction against Voltaire’s Criticism of Shakespeare 
(R. W. Babcock), pp. 609-25. 
Coleridge and his Son (E, L. Griggs), pp. 635-47. 
Julian and Maddalo (Raymond D. Havens), pp. 648-53. 
i The Stage in Reade’s Novels (E. G. Sutcliffe), pp. 654-88. 
ii Author’s Correction—Corpus Christi Plays as Drama (G. R. Coffman), 
Fe . 688. 
‘ clneaien of article in Vol. XXVI., p. 419. 
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Tres LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT, August 7, 1930— 
William Strachey (R. Croft-Cooke), p. 641. 
Entries in MS. Commonplace Book. Notes by Charles Strachey and 
H. Collar, August 14, p. 653. 
Life of Michael Kelly (R. W. Ketton-Cremer and S. M. Ellis), p. 641. 
Date of Dr. Johnson’s letter to Windham. Note by L. F. Powell, August 14, 
p. 653. 


August 21— 
“ The Candidate : by Mr. Gray ” (Leonard Whibley), pp. 667-68. 
Date of first publication. 
Milton and Longinus (J. Goode), p. 668. 
Quotations from Longinus in the Prolusiones. Reply by E. M, W. Tilyard, 
August 28, p. 684. 
Textual Errors in Stevenson (H. G. Wright), p. 668. 


Two errors in Vailima Letters. 


- August 28— 
The Publisher of Pamela (C. J. Longman), p. 684. 
Identity of John Osborn. Note by J. B. Whitmore, September 11, p. 716. 
The Date of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (E. K. Chambers), p. 684. 
Reference in letter of 1587. 


———— September 4— 
The Boke of Balettes again (R. H. Griffith), p. 700. 
“ A New Randolph ” (G. C. Moore Smith), p. 700. 


Evidence against Randolph’s authorship of The Drinking Academy. 
Dido, Queen of Carthage (Oliver W. F. Lodge), p. 700. 
Relation to the Player’s speech in Hamlet. 


—— September 11— 
“ Sir Walter ” (Donald Carswell), p. 716. 
Defence of interpretation of character. Reply by H. J. C. Grierson, Sep- 
tember 18, p. 735 ; further note by D. Carswell, September 25, p. 758. 
Astrophel and Stella (Mona Wilson), p. 716. 
Interpretation of Sonnet CV. Reply by G. C. Moore Smith, September 18, 
P- 735- 


—-—— September 25— 

The Quarto of King Henry IV, Part II (L. L. Schiicking), p. 752. 
Suggested political reason for cuts. 

Coleridge on Galt (A. J. Ashley), p. 757. 
MS. note in Coleridge’s copy of The Provost. 

Shakespeare’s Handwriting and Orthography (G. H. Rendall), 

PP. 757-58. i 

Spellings and misprints in the Sonnets and de Vere’s handwriting. 

A Gray Query (E. Bensley), p. 758. 
Source of Oriental Tale referred to by Gray and Walpole. 

Bibliography of Jeremy Taylor (N. B. White), p. 758. 
Corrections in Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s Bibliography. Notes by R. Gathorne- 
Hardy, October 2, p. 782, and by Geoffrey Keynes, October 9, p. 810. 
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Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, October 2, 1930— 


“ Exhalations ” (D. C. Collins), p. 782. 
Julius Caesar, 11, i, 44 and Fulke’s account. 


——— October 9— 
Gray’s Satirical Poems (Leonard Whibley), p. 805. 
Tophet and Verses on Lord Holland’s Villa. 
Bacon’s Literary Methods (R. FitzGibbon Young), p. 810. 


Reference in MS. letter from Hiibner to Comenius. 


———— October 16— 
John Donne and Lincoln’s Inn, 1591-1594. I (I. A. Shapiro), 
. 833. 

al in unpublished parts of the Black Books and Admission Registers, 
Continued October 23, p. 861. 

William Mason (Bishop of Worcester), p. 838. 
Exact date of death. 

Collins in the Eighteenth Century (A. S. P. Woodhouse), p. 838. 


Evidence of rise of fame after 1763. 


October 23— 
A Letter of Shadwell’s (Francis Needham), p. 866. 
To the Duke of Newcastle, January 31, 1687. 
Sir William Cornwallis (P. B. Whitt), p. 866. 
Confusion of identity. 
Coleridge and Opium (Edmund Blunden), p. 866. 


Risk of exaggeration. 


October 30— 
Conrad and Anatole France (Jacques Mouradian), p. 890. 
Echo of Le Lys Rouge in The Arrow of Gold. 








